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We Have 
Liftoff 

Launching Pragma has been a very rewarding experience. 
We’ve particularly enjoyed the many letters and especially the 
telephone calls from Pick users everywhere. One reader even 
dropped by while going jogging! From a number of conversa¬ 
tions with subscribers, we’ve been able to glean a few impres¬ 
sions of our premiere issue: 

• Pragma’s technical content and accuracy get high marks 
among readers. 

• The Benchmarks and Wish List departments are very 
popular, and there is a lot of interest in seeing benchmark 
statistics comparing various manufacturers. 

• An answer was missing in the Queries department. (Yes, 
that was deliberate. We don’t always have an answer for 
every inquiry. Readers should feel free to submit any 
answers they have for questions left unresolved in the 
Queries department.) 

• The Games department’s program is usually the first 
Pragma code a reader will transport onto some computer. 


Pragma Is 
Looking for 
Submittals 

Do you have an application program you would like to share? 
Have you discovered a bug in your system software? Do you 
have a question about your system for which you haven’t been 
able to find an answer? Have you purchased a software pro¬ 
duct and written an evaluation of it? Have you performed 
benchmark tests and recorded the results? Perhaps you’ve 
written a small utility that has proven useful? Or maybe 
you’ve even programmed a game? 

If you answered YES to any of the above, then you’re on your 
way to being the author of an article in Pragma. Authors are 
awarded payments of up to $200 per full published page for 
submitted material used in Pragma. See the details under 
SUBMITTALS on the opposite page. 

Send your material to the Pragma Editors, 207 Granada 
Drive, Aptos, California, 95003. 
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Readers will notice a number of new developments in the look 
and content of this month’s Pragma. First of all, the cover has 
been trimmed in red. With each issue, a different color will be 
used to highlight the cover and accent various ads throughout 
the journal. Having the cover color change with each issue will 
help readers identify and differentiate Pragma issues at a 
glance, especially when issues are retained and collected for 
reference purposes. 

Also sprinkled throughout this issue are the names of just a 
few of the many new Pragma subscribers who have joined us 
since August. Space limitations prevent us from including 
every name in one issue, so future issues will also be featuring 
the names of our readers, until we have listed every subscriber 
who checked off the “YES, publish my name’’ box on their 
subscription form. (To our surprise, a large number of the YES 
boxes were not marked.) 

This month, readers will also discover no less than three ads 
for financial modeling and spread sheet systems: Auroplan 
from Aurotech, Compusheet from Interactive Systems, and 
Cargo from Semaphore. The famous Visicalc spread sheet pro¬ 
gram originally developed for Apple microcomputer systems 
has become perhaps the most successful software package of 
all time, with spinoffs, variations and imitations flooding 
every part of the software market. This year, the flood raced 
into the Pick world, as evidenced by this issue’s ads. 

A number of articles have been submitted to us over the past 
months, and two are being prepared for our next issue. Many 
of the submittals we received included listings that had to be 
regenerated because the printed characters were too light. If 
you are a prospective author about to send in a listing, be sure 
it is printed with a fresh, black ribbon. 

We’re very happy with the enthusiastic reception that Pragma 
has received, and we appreciate hearing from our readers at all 
times. Don’t hesitate to call or drop us a line. 

—The Editors E 
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IF YOU 
HAVE 

ADDS Mentor 

DEG Ultimate 

Honeywell Ultimate 

IBM Series 1 

Microdata 

Prime Information 

or any PICK operating system, 

this is the best* financial package 
you can buy. GAAP® has a full 
warranty, complete documentation, 
password security control, and free 
upgrades for 1 year. 


GENERAL 

LEDGER 

With GAAP®, you can have financial 
reports every day of the year. Yean 
to-date, period-to-date balance and 
budget analysis are a simple selec¬ 
tion from the software menu. 
Capabilities include: 

Chart of Accounts Maintenance • Jour¬ 
nal Vouchers Entry • Recurring Journal 
Vouchers Entry • Journal Voucher Re¬ 
ports • Cash Receipts Entry • Trial 
Balance(s) • Statements (P 6? L, Bal/ 
Sh., etc.) • Transaction Registers • 
Chart of Accounts Analysis (Audit 
Trails) • Chart of Accounts Listings • 
Statement Format Tbble Listings • Gen¬ 
eral Ledger Summary Display • Sus¬ 
pended Batch Report • Summary 
Income/Expense Reports 


ACCOUNTS 

PAYABLE 


Cash or accrual accounting, automatic 
check issuance, plus: 

Voucher Entry and Inquiry • Voucher 
Registers • Cash Requirements Payment 
Schedules • Voucher Payment Selection 
Process •Issue Checks Process (Origi¬ 
nal issue) • Reissue Checks Process • 
Reset Check MICR Numbers • Manual 
Disbursements Posting • Void Checks 
Process • Cash Disbursements Journals 
• Check Registers • Check Reconcilia¬ 
tion Process • Vendor Analysis (Audit 
Tbail) • Vendor File Listings • Vendor 
File Maintenance • Bank Code File Main¬ 
tenance • Tferms File Maintenance 


ACCOUNTS 

RECEIVABLE 


Produces ready-to-mail statements on a 
balance forward or open invoice basis. 
Functions include: 

A/R Transaction Posting • A/R 
Payment-on-Account Application • Cus¬ 
tomer Open Invoices Listing • Customer 
Analysis • Aged Tidal Balance • Finance 
Charge Calculation • Statement Printing 
• Delinquent Aged Tidal Balance • Delin¬ 
quent Statement Printing • Open Invoice 
Listing • A/R Transaction Registers • 

Zero Balance Invoice Removal • Cus¬ 
tomer File Maintenance 


OTHER 

OPTIONS 


• Purchasing/Receiviiig Interface 

• Inventory Control Interface 

• Custom Software 


FREE 

TRIAL 

We believe in our product so much that 
we want you to try it for 30 days. In 
fact, we guarantee a full refund, no 
questions asked, if within 90 days you 
determine GAAP® does not meet your 
needs. 


Turn your accounting system into 
a management tool, every day of 
the year! Call us today for more 
information. 



KDK Enterprises, Inc. 
Suite 302 

1491 Chain Bridge Road 
McLean, VA 22101 
703/893-7883 


*A Washington, D.C. auditing firm 
found that GAAP®, as the name im¬ 
plies, truly follows Generally Accepted 
Accounting Principles. 
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AUROTECH 


OF COLORADO 


Now Software Similar To 
VisiCalc® Is Available On The 
^ Pick Operating System 

A financial planning and modeling system that surpasses all 


others. Ideal for preparing financial models, budgets, cost 
estimates, sales recaps, scheduling and resource reports and 
analyses. 

AUROPLAN is an electronic 
worksheet designed to drastically 
reduce the time and effort required 
to prepare financial reports. 

AUROPLAN has a trial value 
feature which allows you to ask 
"What If?" without destroying 
previously entered data or 
formulas. 

AUROPLAN allows you to 
name elements in one worksheet 
and reference them in another, 
so you can construct modular 
worksheets and link them 
together. This eliminates the 
need for huge worksheets and 
the long calculation times 
associated with them. 


computer data base without the 
need for costly interface 
programming. 

AUROPLAN can be learned in just 
a few hours. The only limit to its 
capability is your imagination. 

That's AUROPLAN! Now 
available for use with the Pick 
Operating System. 


For more information on 
AUROPLAN, contact: 


AUROTECH 


OF COLORADO 


925 S. Niagara 
Denver, CO 80224 
(303) 388-1612 

VisiCalc® is a trademark of VisiCorp, Inc. 


AUROPLAN can retrieve data 
directly from your existing 
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A Modulo 

Setting 

Program 

Software and techniques are described for the 
reallocation of file modulos. A program for placing 
the modulo parameter in file definition items is 
presented. 


The primary method most installations use to optimize file 
allocation and keep system throughput at a maximum is to 
keep all file modulos properly adjusted. Files with good 
modulo settings will minimize frame faulting and avoid time- 
consuming reads and writes to the disk. Files with poor 
modulo settings will cause excessive frame faulting and 
thrashing and can quickly force a system to run intolerably 
slow. For these reasons, all files on disk should be periodically 
and frequently inspected for proper modulo settings. Any file 
with a poorly defined modulo should be reallocated with a bet¬ 
ter modulo to help keep system performance at an optimum. 

There are two basic techniques for reallocating the modulo of 
an existing file: file copying and file restoring. 

Reallocation of file modulos by file copying is accomplished 
with the use of a number of system commands. For example, if 
our existing file is called OLD, we can use the CREATE-FILE 
verb to create a new, temporarily named file with a newly 
selected modulo. Let’s assume the temporary file is called 
NEW. COPY commands can then be used to copy all OLD dic¬ 
tionary and data items into the NEW file. The 
DELETE-FILE verb is then used to completely delete the 
OLD file, and one final COPY command can delete the file 
definition item for NEW and rename (copy) it back to the OLD 
file definition item. 

This “brute force’’ technique works, and is frequently useful 
for quick adjustment of one or two files, especially if there is 
any kind of need to reallocate files in a hurry. But the method 
does have a number of disadvantages which make the pro¬ 
cedure awkward or even dangerous. For instance, measures 
must be taken to insure that no other users are accessing the 


file while it is being reallocated, since pointers and data are be¬ 
ing copied and deleted. Another problem is that the technique 
involves a number of commands even for adjusting one file, 
and is typically slow and prone to operator error. Also, a good 
number of disk frames may be consumed while temporarily 
allowing two copies of one large file to exist (even if items are 
immediately deleted while being copied from OLD to NEW). 
An installation could develop some sort of proc that 
automatically does the complete copy and delete procedure for 
every file that needs a new modulo, perhaps with the proc set 
to SLEEP until some evening period when no user activity 
will occur, but most sites simply take advantage of the file 
reallocation powers built into the system’s file restore pro¬ 
cedure as an alternate and easier way of adjusting modulos. 

As explained in standard system documentation, the file 
restore procedure can automatically reallocate any file that 
has a new modulo specified in attribute thirteen of the file’s 
definition item. The disadvantage to this approach is that a 
file’s modulo is adjusted only after doing a file save and 
restore. But since many installations typically schedule a file 
save every day and a file restore once a week or so, files never 
go for very long before being reallocated. Periodic file restores 
not only facilitate the adjustment of file modulos, but also 
verify that the tapes used are readable, while compacting the 
allocation of frames on disk. 

If file modulos are being reallocated during a file restore, then 
some mechanism must be available to place the new modulo in 
attribute thirteen of the definition item of any file being ad¬ 
justed, before the file save and restore take place. If only a 
small number of files are being reallocated, then the system’s 
text editor alone is a sufficient tool for editing attribute thir¬ 
teen in any definition item. However, users often discover that 
a significant number of files need adjustment by the time the 
next file restore rolls around, and so it becomes desirable to 
have a program for automatically setting file modulo 
parameters in attribute thirteen of file definition items. 

SET.MODULOS is the name of just such a program (written 
in DATA/BASIC for a Microdata), and is listed on page 7. 
SET.MODULOS is designed to read items from the system’s 
STAT-FILE in order to determine the location and status of 
an existing file. SET.MODULOS then accesses the file’s 
definition item and places a new, more appropriate modulo in 
attribute thirteen, to allow proper reallocation of the file dur¬ 
ing the next file restore. 

Most of the code in SET.MODULOS is concerned with the ac¬ 
cessing and updating of attribute thirteen in a D-pointer. The 
actual value (new modulo) to be placed in attribute thirteen 
can be determined with the use of any number of available 
algorithms concerned with computing proper modulos and 
separations. The algorithm that SET.MODULOS currently 
uses happens to be the same as that presented in the article 
Computing Modulos with ENGLISH (Pragma #1, page 29), 
but SET.MODULOS can easily be changed to use any other 
modulo calculation method. 

Selecting STAT-FILE items is a convenient method for ac¬ 
cessing the statistics on any file that needs reallocating, but 
probably not every file will need adjustment, so only some 
STAT-FILE items will be of interest. Selecting only those 
STAT-FILE items corresponding to files needing new 
modulos can be accomplished two ways: the program for up¬ 
dating attribute thirteen can use a DATA/BASIC SELECT 
statement and READ every STAT-FILE item, then ignore 
any with a correct modulo (where “correct’’ is determined by 
whatever algorithm for computing modulos happens to be im- 
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SET. MODULOS PROGRAM 

LISTING 

OOl 

OPEN "STAT-FILE" TO STAT. FILE ELSE STOP “ERR1"» 

"STAT-FILE" 

002 

OPEN "MD" TO MD. FILE ELSE STOP "ERRl". "MD" 



003 

* 



004 

100 * 



005 

READNEXT STAT. ID ELSE 



006 

DELETE MD. FILE, "QFILE" 



007 

STOP 



008 

END 



009 

READ STATS FROM STAT. FILE, STAT. ID ELSE STOP "ERR2" 


010 

NAMES ■ STATS<1> 



Oil 

ACCOUNT = OCONV(NAMES, "0*1“) 



012 

FILE = OCONV<NAMES, "Gl*l“) 



013 

LEVEL = STATS<2> 



014 

BEGIN CASE 



015 

CASE LEVEL - 0 



016 

DITEM. ID « ACCOUNT 



017 

CASE LEVEL = 1 



018 

DITEM.ID - ACCOUNT i ACCOUNT » "SYSTEM" i FILE 

SS 

II II 

019 

CASE LEVEL = 2 



020 

DITEM.ID = FILE i FILE = “" 



021 

CASE LEVEL = 3 



022 

DITEM. ID = "DL/ID" 



023 

CASE 1 



024 

GO TO 100 



025 

END CASE 



026 

QITEM = "Q" 



027 

QITEM<2> = ACCOUNT 



028 

QITEM<3> = FILE 



029 

QITEM<9> = "L" 



030 

QITEM<10> ■ "10" 



031 

WRITE QITEM ON MD. FILE, “QFILE" 



032 

OPEN "DICT", "QFILE" TO Q. FILE ELSE STOP "ERRl", 

“QFILE" 

033 

READU DITEM FROM Q. FILE, DITEM. ID ELSE RELEASE i 

GO 

TO 100 

034 

ITEMS = STATS<6> 



035 

SIZE = ST ATS<7> 



036 

NEW. MOD = INT(SIZE/500) 



037 

IF MOD(SIZE, 500) # 0 THEN NEW. MOD = NEW. MOD+1 



038 

IF ITEMS < NEW. MOD THEN NEW. MOD = ITEMS 



039 

LOOP UNTIL (MOD(NEW. MOD,2) # 0) AND (MOD(NEW. MOD 

, 5) 

# 0) DO 

040 

NEW. MOD = NEW. MOD+1 



041 

REPEAT 



042 

IF DITEM<13> = "" THEN DITEM<13> * "(":NEW. MOD: " 

, 1) 

" ELSE 

043 

DITEM<13> = DITEM<13>C1, INDEX(DITEM<13>, "(", 1)3:NEW MOD: ", 1)" 

044 

END 



045 

PRINT i PRINT 



046 

PRINT ACCOUNT. "*“:FILE: "*“: DITEM. ID 



047 

PRINT 



048 

FOR I - 1 TO 13 



049 

PRINT STR("0”,3-LEN(I>):I:" ":DITEM<I> 



050 

NEXT I 



051 

PRINT 



052 

LOOP 



053 

PRINT "File (FI> or exit (EX)": 



054 

INPUT ANSWER 



055 

UNTIL (ANSWER * "FI") OR (ANSWER = "EX") DO REPEAT 


056 

IF ANSWER « "FI" THEN WRITE DITEM ON Q.FILE, DITEM. 

ID ELSE RELEASE 

057 

* 



058 

GO TO 100 



059 

* 



060 

END 
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r— ATTENTION —■ 

MICRODATA USERS 

Thinking of upgrading your disc storage to a 
reflex drive? 

Irvine Computer Corporation is now introducing 
a new concept in upgrading. Look at this 
incredible offer: 

This is a Control Data disc drive Model 9730 Mini 
Module drive (MMD) with a capacity of 160 MB. It 
comes with slide mounts to fit in your Microdata 
cabinet. No changes are required. This drive has 
achieved outstanding reliability — 10,000 hours 
meantime between failure (MTBF). The MMD also 
requires no scheduled maintenance except periodic 
cleaning or replacement of the coarse filter in the air 
filtration system. Mean time to repair is less than 
one hour. 


-COMPARE THESE PRICES-- 

WITH MICRODATA’S 

MODEL 9730-169 MMD with 160 MB and 

Microdata compatible disc controller.$19,995 

ASYNCHRONOUS COMMUNICATIONS CONTROLLER 
16 full duplex channels, 110-9600 baud, serial printer 
control, flow control I/O ..3,750 

LINE PRINTER CONTROLLER—Single. 1,900 

LINE PRINTER CONTROLLER—Dual. 2,250 

MISCELLANEOUS new & used equipment also available. 

For more information, call: 


IRVINE COMPUTER CORPORATION 

3001 Redhill Ave., Suite 2-107 • Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
Phone 714/557-5292 


WIZARD 


WHY KEEP WRITING 
PROGRAMS BY HAND? 

WIZARD, the Program Generator, 
has been chosen by ADDS 
to be standard on MENTOR!! 

Call AUTOMATIC PROGRAMMING INC. 
at 714-552-2800 for details. 


EMPLOYEES? 

TO A LARGE 
RESPONSIVE 

p || ■' ■ C| j • - ' ' ' . ■ . " V ' ' : 

V 

A 

PRAGMA 

: ; : ■ : : : ; 


“Who forgot to turn on 
the Printer?” 

The Automatic Line Operator (ALO) restarts your 
Printronix Printer in 30 seconds. No more delays- 
only the “Check Light” will prevent the ALO from 
putting your printer back “On-Line”. The ALO is 
easy to install and sells for $175.00. Write or call: 

DELTA DATA CONSULTANTS, INC. 

2430 Line Ave. 

Shreveport, LA 71104 
(318) 222-5735 


We also offer ADDS 
CRT modifications 
so you can drive 
slave printers at 
their rated speed 
on the Ultimate. 
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bedded in the program), or an ENGLISH SELECT can be 
used to find only the STAT-FILE items of interest, which are 
then passed to the update program. There are pros and cons 
for each method. 

If a DATA/BASIC SELECT statement is used from within 
the update program, then the program is completely self- 
contained and just about any modulo algorithm can easily be 
used. One disadvantage of this approach is that if the program 
interacts with the user (typically to allow approval of the new 
modulo selected by the program), then there is often an annoy¬ 
ing delay of unpredictable length while the program searches 
for the next STAT-FILE item needing attention. Also, 
STAT-FILE items can’t be SELECTed in any particular order 
without resorting to external SELECTS. 

If an external SELECT is used to feed the program, then 
STAT-FILE items can be chosen in any order, such as by ac¬ 
count. This may help guide an operator interacting with the 
program, or help in the design of meaningful output messages 
that announce what type of progress the update program is 
making through all accounts on the system. If the external 
SELECT is intelligent enough to skip any STAT-FILE items 
not needing new modulos, annoying delays between file items 
are avoided once the program starts executing, although the 
SELECT itself may be quite time consuming. Also, it may be 
difficult to create an ENGLISH SELECT that is intelligent 
enough to duplicate the modulo computation algorithm being 
used. Even if an external SELECT can be used, two separate 
commands or pieces of software must work in conjunction, 
which is often more difficult to maintain than one self- 
contained program. 

As presented here, SET.MODULOS is designed to work with 
an external SELECT. For example, this proc 

001 PGN 

002 OYou are about to 
003 Oedit file modulos? 

004 Olf you change items 
005 Oin the SYSTEM file, 

006 Othen no one else 
007 Oshould be logged on! 

008 QContinue+ 

009 IP? 

010 IF A # YES RTN 
Oil HSSELECT STAT-FILE 
012 H WITH FRAMES. 

013 H AND WITH DELTA # “0" 

014 H BY ACCOUNTNAME 
015 H BY FILENAME. 

016 STON 

017 HRUN BP SET. MODULOS 
018 P 
019 RTN 

is ideal for invoking the SET.MODULOS program. The dic¬ 
tionary words FRAMES., ACCOUNTNAME and 
FILENAME, are all standard STAT-FILE definitions, while 
DELTA should be defined as shown in Pragma # 1. The proc 
selectively avoids any STAT-FILE items with no frame count 
and any which do not need a new modulo as determined by the 


DELTA word, while sorting the resulting item list by account 
and then by file, for input to the SET.MODULOS program. If 
desired, the AND WITH DELTA phrase can be left out of the 
proc and the SET.MODULOS program can be modified to 
make the determination of which STAT-FILE items indicate a 
new modulo is necessary. Or, the whole proc can be abandoned 
and a SELECT statement used from within the 
SET.MODULOS program. 

The program begins execution in line 1 by OPENing the 
STAT-FILE (which means SET.MODULOS is usually ex¬ 
ecuted from the SYSPROG account) and then the Master Dic¬ 
tionary, since a Q-pointer item named QFILE will later have 
to be placed there (which means SET.MODULOS must be ex¬ 
ecuted with at least SYS1 privileges and the MD item named 
QFILE must be available for use by the program). If a 
SELECT STAT.FILE statement is going to be included in 
SET.MODULOS, it should be positioned after line 1 but 
before line 4. 

Line 5 gets the next item identifier, otherwise it STOPs the 
program at line 7 if there are no more STAT-FILE items to 
process. Before STOPing, line 6 DELETES any Q-pointer item 
left in the MD file by the program. To insure that using the 
name QFILE is allowed, it may be desirable to modify 
SET.MODULOS to READ the item named QFILE from the 
MD file somewhere before line 4, and then STOP if the READ 
succeeds, to avoid overwriting any previously existing MD 
item named QFILE. 

Line 9 READs the actual STAT-FILE item, and lines 10 
through 12 extract the account and file names that the 
statistics are for. Since the pointer for the file being adjusted 
can be in the SYSTEM file, or in a Master Dictionary, or in the 
DICT level of a file, the CASE statement in lines 13 through 
25 uses attribute 2 of the STAT-FILE item to determine at ex¬ 
actly what level in the file system hierarchy the pointer will be 
found. The ACCOUNT, FILE and DITEM.ID variables are 
adjusted accordingly. DITEM.ID will be the name of the item 
that contains the attribute (thirteen) where the new modulo 
will be placed. 

Lines 26 through 30 create a pointer to the file containing the 
definition item, and line 31 WRITEs the pointer to the MD file 
using the item name QFILE. Now that a pointer to the 
necessary file exists, line 32 can OPEN the file for the 
READU by line 33, which retrieves the D-pointer file defini¬ 
tion item named by the DITEM.ID variable set by the 
previously mentioned CASE statement. Since the READU 
and subsequent WRITEs often cross over into other accounts, 
the account running SET.MODULOS (typically SYSPROG) 
should have all necessary update and retrieval locks defined in 
the SYSTEM file to allow access to other accounts, or the pro¬ 
gram will abort because of invalid access protection codes. 

By line 34, DITEM contains the D-pointer that needs a new 
attribute thirteen. More statistics are taken from the 
STAT-FILE item in lines 34 and 35, and lines 36 to 41 (the 
modulo computation algorithm) are then executed to compute 
NEW.MOD, the new modulo to be planted in attribute thir¬ 
teen of DITEM. If a SELECT is being done from within 
SET.MODULOS, then it is probably better to move the 
modulo computation up to somewhere just after line 9, and a 
GOTO 100 can then be executed to skip any item not needing 
adjustment if NEW.MOD is found to still equal the old 
modulo, before bothering with the QFILE item. 
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Lines 42 to 44 place the new modulo in attribute thirteen, be¬ 
ing careful not to disturb any special flag characters such as 
those found in attribute thirteen of the SYSTEM file item 
named POINTER-FILE. In SET.MODULOS, the separation 
is always 1, but lines 36 to 41 can be replaced with any 
algorithm for computing modulos and separations. 

Once attribute thirteen has been adjusted, lines 45 to 55 pre¬ 
sent the results and ask the operator for approval to file. This 
is convenient for debugging and for giving the user a chance to 
override the program. Often, a new modulo may be calculated 
but should not be used, such as when a scratch file happens to 
be empty (implying the file should have a small modulo), but 
the file really needs a larger modulo because the operator hap¬ 
pens to know the file will be filled with data later. In 
SET.MODULOS, line 56 only WRITEs out the file definition 
item containing the new modulo if the operator approves, but 
this can easily be changed to always update the modulo, or to 
use some other condition. Finally, line 58 goes back to repeat 
the whole process for the next STAT-FILE item. 

The SET.MODULOS program is simple, clean code that is not 
only a useful tool, but also provides an excellent vehicle for 
any modulo adjustment algorithm that an installation chooses 
to use. 

E 


Some New 
Subscribers 

Judie Rands 
Molectron Corp. 
Sunnyvale, CA 

Dan W. Olds 
Wofford College 
Spartanburg, SC 

Bill Vaughn 

Wildish Sand & Gravel Co. 
Eugene, OR 

Jim Leggett 
Shaw Oxygen Co., Inc. 
Monroe, LA 


Black Box 
Formatting 

A procedure for emergency formatting of disk drives 
with black box controllers is described. 

Occasionally, an installation’s disk drive hardware will break 
down. If the failure is serious enough, all kinds of symptoms 
can suddenly begin appearing: ampersands can start filling 
display screens, files can develop group format errors and lose 
data, the system can crash and hang. 

If data has indeed been lost because of damage to files, then 
often the only recourse is to restore the data or even the whole 
file system from backup tapes. Unfortunately, some disk 
crashes can be so bad that it is necessary for the disk to be 
reformatted before the system can begin writing data to disk 
again. 

Before Microdata’s 4.1 release of the operating system, the 
normal procedure for reformatting a disk first required the ar¬ 
rival of the customer engineer and the engineer’s disk 
diagnostic tape, which contained the disk formatting pro¬ 
gram. (Once booted, 4.1 tapes now offer the “D” option to 
allow disk maintenance.) But many Microdata systems, 
especially the older units, have a so-called “black box’’ con¬ 
troller instead of the newer, preferred “single board’’ con¬ 
troller. Although it is not well known, it is true that the black 
box is capable of formatting a disk. 

If a disk with a black box controller has crashed, and if there is 
no need to retain the contents of the disk any longer, and the 
disk needs immediate reformatting but a diagnostic tape is 
unavailable, try the following procedure: 

1. Halt the system. 

2. Open the small hinged panel at the rear of the black box 
controller. 

3. Observe the eight toggle switches and the eight red lamps 
that are now exposed. All switches should be found in the 
down position, and only the leftmost red lamp should be lit. 

4. Starting with the rightmost toggle switch, set the eight 
switches to the following positions: UDUDUDDU 
where U indicates up and D indicates down. The red lamp 
will turn off. 

5. Once the disk has been formatted, only the leftmost red 
lamp will turn back on. 

6. Starting with the leftmost toggle switch, depress each 
switch to the down position. 

If any other pattern appears in the lights at the end of Step 5 
above, an error has occurred and the procedure should be 
repeated. 

This procedure has been used successfully at least once after a 
disk crash to reformat a 50 megabyte Reflex drive to allow an 
emergency file restore, pending the arrival of a disk diagnostic 
tape containing the standard formatting program. Since the 
black box controller does not assign alternate tracks when a 
disk is formatted using these steps, the procedure should not 
be used unless absolutely necessary. 
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utilities 

_ 


TRIM.DELIM 

and 

PROFILE 

A program for removing superfluous system 
delimiters in file items is presented. The basic 
design of the program is expanded to create a 
second utility that helps analyze the structure and 
content of undocumented files. 


Utility programs hove saved many a programmer from 
the less appealing aspects of software development and 
maintenance. Reformatting code, stripping flies clean of 
control characters, converting data from one format to 
another — all are examples of tasks best delegated to a 
program and not a programmer. 

Good programmers will collect a "toolbox" of utility 
software to use from time to time, if you have a useful 
utility, send it in for publication. A regular feature in 
Pragma will be this Utilities Department, where good 
software tools will be spotlighted. 


Attribute marks, value marks and subvalue marks are the 
delimiters that the system software uses to separate pieces of 
data in file items. When an item is output to the screen or 
printer with the COPY verb, the delimiters appear as carriage 
returns, right brackets and back slashes. But just because a 
file item contains many attribute, value and subvalue marks 
doesn’t necessarily mean that all of those delimiters have to be 
stored in the item. Since a value of null is always assumed for a 
non-existent piece of data, the position of null data is always 
implied, and in many cases null values do not need to be ex¬ 
plicitly identified via system delimiters. This means that data 
items often contain trailing delimiters that can be trimmed 
away to save storage space and improve file access times. 

TRIM.DELIM is a program for trimming away superfluous 
system delimiters, and is listed in Figure 1 on page 12. Figure 
2 shows a typical data item before and after being processed 
by the TRIM.DELIM program: the data item is reduced from 
19 attributes and 119 characters to 17 attributes and 73 
characters, but all data remains untouched and unchanged as 
far as any programs that access the data might be concerned. 
This one item has been shrunk by 39%, yet it will continue to 
work just as before for any software that reads or writes the 
item. If every item in the same file has a similar, nearly 
equivalent excess of unnecessary delimiters, then the whole 
file can be reduced by 39% simply by processing every item in 
the file with the TRIM.DELIM program. 

Not every file on a system will be full of such items, but it is 
not unusual to find at least one or two files with items carrying 
extra delimiters. A good approach for identifying 
TRIM.DELIM candidates is to first sort the STAT-FILE by 
descending frames used, to get a list of all files, biggest first. 
Then go through the list, from biggest file on down, to deter¬ 
mine the location (account) and name of each candidate file. 
While logged on to the appropriate account, use the COPY 
verb to browse through a few items in each file to see if any 
items exhibit excess delimiters trailing after non-null values 
like the “before” example in Figure 2. Files with many 
multivalued attributes that are written by DATA/BASIC pro¬ 
grams will often show the symptoms of too many delimiters. 
If a file with such items is found, and there is a significant 
number of items in the file, then substantial savings on file 
space can be realized by using TRIM.DELIM to shrink each 
file item. Smaller files with only a few items are generally not 
worth the effort. 

The listing of TRIM.DELIM presented here is a simple ver¬ 
sion that processes only one item at a time. The program 
prompts for the name of a file, and for the name of an item in 
the file. The existing item is retrieved, and the program then 
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TRIM. DELIM 
001 PRINT “FILE* 1 : 

002 INPUT FILE 

003 OPEN FILE ELSE STOP 

004 PRINT tf ID M : 

005 INPUT ID 

006 READ ITEH FROM ID ELSE STOP 

007 NEW. ITEM « ,fff 

008 AM « COUNT(ITEM#CHAR(254)>+l 

009 FOR I « 1 TO AM 

010 VM * COUNT 

(ITEM<I># CHAR (253) ) + l 
Oil FOR J m 1 TO VM 
012 SM « COUNT 

(ITEMCI# J>i CHAR(252))♦! 
013 FOR K * 1 TO SM 

014 VALUE » ITEM<I#J, K> 

015 IF VALUE # M<< THEN 

NEW. ITEMCI# J# K> - VALUE 
016 NEXT K 

017 NEXT J 
018 NEXT I 

019 WRITE NEW. ITEM ON ID 
020 STOP 
021 END 


Figure 1: The TRIM.DELSM program. 


001 540351032343 

001 54035103234 

002 33333332333 

002 33333332 

003 23\33\\\33 

003 23\33 

004 3 3 

004 

005 3 3 

005 

006 3 3 

006 

007 3333 

007 

008 33333 

008 33333 

009 333334 

009 333334 

010 3333 

010 

011 4137435733 

011 41374357 

012 

012 

013 477376833433 

013 4773768334 

014 333333333 

014 

015 

015 

016 

016 

017 32333\\ 

017 3233 

018 33\\ 


019 



Figure 2: A data item before (left) and after 
(right) processing. 


proceeds to create an equivalent copy of the item by only 
duplicating non-null values. Lines 9 to 18 search through each 
attribute in the item. For each attribute found, lines 11 to 17 
search through each value in the attribute. For each value 
found, lines 13 to 16 search through each subvalue in the 
value. Line 15 finally copies the resulting, extracted piece of 
data to the new item if it is not null. 

Once the effect of TRIM.DELIM has been demonstrated and 
used with confidence, it is usually desirable to modify the pro¬ 
gram to automatically trim every item in a file, instead of just 
one item. This can be accomplished by deleting line 4, 
changing line 5 to a READNEXT ID ELSE STOP and inser¬ 
ting a GOTO (READNEXT) after line 19. 

Although TRIM.DELIM often runs slowly because of the 
large number of nested FOR loops that can end up being ex¬ 
ecuted, one pass through a file is usually all the trimming that 
is needed for some time, because the turnover of items in large 
files, as a percentage of all items, is often fairly low. 

Besides superfluous delimiters, another problem related to the 
contents of files is that complete documentation describing a 
file’s internals may be lacking or unavailable. It is not unusual 
for a programmer to be given the task of writing a program to 
create, change or use the data in an existing file for which 
there is no documentation or other source of information 
describing the content and structure of the file. When faced 
with such a task, it is sometimes helpful to have a program 
that scans the existing items in a file and then reports what 
has been found, to serve as the basis for more detailed and 
comprehensive documentation, and so that the programmer 
will have a better feel for just what data is going to be 
manipulated. 

PROFILE is such a program for scanning and reporting on 
the contents of files, and is listed on page 13. PROFILE scans 
every item in a file and outputs a report of six columns 
showing: 

(1) AMC, the attribute mark count, or simply the attribute 
number, of the attributes found to have data, where 
“data” means any character, even a value or subvalue 
mark. 

(2) FOUND, a count of the number of such non-null 
attributes found. 

(3) MIN VAL, the minimum value (which may have been 
stored as an attribute, value or subvalue) in the 
attribute. 

(4) MIN ID, the identifier of the item containing the 
minimum value. 

(5) MAX VAL, the maximum value (which may have been 
stored as an attribute, value or subvalue) in the 
attribute. 

(6) MAX ID, the identifier of the item containing the 
maximum value. 

The first row in the report is for AMCs equal to zero (the item 
identifier), so FOUND for the first row is a count of the file’s 
items (including any null item identifier). Since an item’s at¬ 
tribute zero and an item’s identifier are the same thing, MIN 
and MAX VAL are the same as MIN and MAX ID for the 
first row, so the program doesn’t bother posting any value 
under MIN VAL or MAX VAL in that case. 

Continued on page 43 
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OOl 

PRINT "DATA FILE": 


002 

INPUT FILE. NAME 


003 

OPEN FILE. NAME ELSE STOP 


004 

PRINT "REFRESH WITH EACH ITEM": 


005 

INPUT REFRESH 


006 

REFRESH = (REFRESH*“Y") OR (REFRESH 

_“YES" ) 

007 

FOUND*"“ i MIN. VAL*"" j MIN. ID*"** i 

MAX. VAL* "" i MAX. ID*"" 

008 

MAX. AMC * 0 


009 

SELECT 


010 

PRINT CHAR(12): 


Oil 

too * 


012 

READNEXT ID ELSE 


013 

IF NOT(REFRESH) THEN GOSUB 200 


014 

STOP 


015 

END 


016 

F0UNDC1> * FOUND<1>+1 


017 

IF CIDCMIN. ID<1>) OR (MIN. IDC1>="") 

THEN MIN. IDC1> * ID 

018 

IF ID > MAX. ID<1> THEN MAX. ID<1> = 

ID 

019 

READ ITEM FROM ID ELSE GO TO 100 


020 

AM * COUNT(ITEM, CHAR(254)) + l 


021 

IF AM > MAX. AMC THEN MAX. AMC - AM 


022 

FOR I * 1 TO AM 


023 

A. TXT * ITEM<I> 


024 

COL. PTR * 1+1 


025 

IF A. TXT # THEN FOUNDCCOL. PTR> 

* FOUNDCCOL. PTR>+1 

026 

VM = COUNT(A. TXT.CHAR(253)) + l 


027 

FOR J = 1 TO VM 


028 

V. TXT * A. TXTC1, J> 


029 

SM = COUNT (V. TXT, CHAR (252) ) + i 


030 

FOR K = 1 TO SM 


031 

VAL * V. TXT<1, 1, K> 


032 

IF VAL # " " THEN 


033 

IF (MIN. VAL<COL. PTR>*“") OR 

(VAL CM IN. VALCCOL. PTR>) THEN 

034 

MIN. VAL<COL. PTR> = VAL 


035 

MIN. IDCCOL. PTR> * ID 


036 

END 


037 

IF VAL > MAX. VALCCOL. PTR> THEN 

038 

MAX. VALCCOL. PTR> = VAL 


039 

MAX. IDCCOL. PTR> * ID 


040 

END 


041 

END 


042 

NEXT K 


043 

NEXT J 


044 

NEXT I 


045 

IF REFRESH THEN GOSUB 200 


046 

GO TO 100 


047 

# 


048 

200 * 


049 

PRINT ©(0, 0) : 


050 

PRINT "AMC FOUND. . . . MIN. VAL. . MIN. 

ID. . . MAX. VAL. . MAX. ID. . . " 

051 

PRINT 


052 

FOR I * 0 TO MAX. AMC 


053 

COL. PTR = 1+1 


054 

NUM. FOUND * FOUNDCCOL. PTR> 


055 

IF NUM. FOUND > 0 THEN 


056 

PRINT STRC’O", 3-LEN( I )): I: 


057 

PRINT NUM. FOUND "R#10": 


058 

PRINT MIN. VALCCOL. PTR> "R#10": 


059 

PRINT MIN. IDCCOL. PTR> "R#10": 


060 

PRINT MAX.VALCCOL. PTR> "R#10": 


061 

PRINT MAX. IDCCOL. PTR> "R#10" 

PROFILE 

062 

063 

END 

NEXT COL. PTR 

064 

065 

066 

RETURN 

« 

END 

PROGRAM LISTING 
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SYSMAP 

Part 2: 

File 

Format 

Input 

This second article in a series on the use of cross- 
references presents the SYSMAP input program for 
maintaining the FF file. Also, various examples of 
code are given that demonstrate the need for a 
cross-reference system. 


In the last installment, SYSMAP Part 1: A Cross-Reference 
System (Pragma #1, page 22), the six SYSMAP files were in¬ 
troduced. Of those six, the FF file serves as SYSMAP’s data 
dictionary, and is designed to contain the minimum informa¬ 
tion necessary to explain the contents of any file being cross- 
referenced by SYSMAP. Specifically, the data maintained in 
the FF file names all attributes in all files, indicates the 
number and structure (attribute, value or sub value) of each at¬ 
tribute, and includes a description of what each file attribute is 
used for. 

The listings on the next page form a program for creating and 
changing the data in SYSMAP’s FF file. By actually using 
this program, the descriptions of the FF file itself and the 
other five SYSMAP files were entered and then output with 
ENGLISH to generate the listing of all SYSMAP files that 
was included in Part 1. In the same way that this program can 
be used to input descriptions of SYSMAP’s files, the program 
should be used to input the descriptions of any other files that 
an installation is interested in cross-referencing, such as 
payroll files, invoice files, inventory files and so on. Once all 
file descriptions have been input and established, other 
SYSMAP programs can be used to record the relationships 
between all files and programs. 

Part 1 identified the different types of program and data in¬ 
teractions that can occur, such as procs invoking programs, 
programs reading files, and file attributes translating other 
file attributes. But exactly in what form do these relations ap¬ 
pear? Here are some actual code fragments demonstrating the 
types of interactions that must be identified and recorded with 
SYSMAP to insure a fully documented and cross-referenced 
software system. 

Procs Invoking Programs. The following proc first invokes an 
uncataloged program named INPUT and then executes a 
cataloged one named OUTPUT: 


PQN 

HRUN BP INPUT 
P 

HOUTPUT 

P 

All such program references by procs must be recorded in 
SYSMAP’s XB file. If the code in any program is going to be 
modified, the programmer must first check the XB file to find 
which procs invoke the program, thereby determining which 
procs may be affected by the program change. 

Procs Invoking Procs. The following proc first calls a proc 
named MENU and then transfers control to a proc named 
QUIT: 

PQN 

[PROC.LIB MENU] 

(PROC.LIB QUIT) 

All such proc references by procs must be recorded in 
SYSMAP’s XP file. If the code in any proc is going to be 
modified, the programmer must first check the XP file to find 
which other procs invoke the proc, since those procs may also 
be affected by the change. 

Procs Referencing Files and Dictionary Words. The following 
proc accesses a purchase order file and uses three of the file’s 
dictionary words: 

PQN 

HSORT PO BY VENDOR.NUM 
H VENDOR.NUM VENDOR.NAME PO.DATE 
P 

All such file references must be recorded in SYSMAP’s XD 
file. If the specifications in any dictionary word are going to be 
modified, the programmer must first check the XD file to find 
which procs reference the word, thereby determining which 
procs may be affected by the dictionary word change. 

Dictionary Words Referencing Dictionary Words. The follow¬ 
ing dictionary word invokes two other words: 

STD.TOTAL 
001 A 
002 0 
007 MD2 

008 A;N(STD.LABOR) + N(STD.MATL) 

009 R 
010 10 

All such word references must be recorded in SYSMAP’s XD 
file. If the specifications in any dictionary word are going to be 
modified, the programmer must first check the XD file to find 
which other words invoke the word, since those words may 
also be affected by the change. 

Programs Referencing Files. The following program fragment 
reads two attributes (WANTED and SHIPPED) and writes a 
third (DUE): 

READU ORDER FROM SO.NUM ELSE STOP 
ORDER<DUE> = ORDER<WANTED> - ORDER<SHIPPED> 
WRITE ORDER ON SO.NUM 

All such file references must be recorded in SYSMAP’s XF 
file. If the use of any file attribute is going to be modified, the 
programmer must first check the XF file to find which pro¬ 
grams read or write the attribute, thereby determining which 
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programs may be affected by the change in the attribute. 

Dictionary Words Referencing Files. The following dictionary 
word adds two attributes of a file: 

SUM 
001 A 
002 0 

008 F;3;5; + 

009 R 
010 10 

All such attribute references must be recorded in SYSMAP’s 
XF file. If the use of any file attribute is going to be modified, 
the programmer must first check the XF file to find which dic¬ 
tionary words read the attribute, thereby determining which 
dictionary words may be affected by the change in the at¬ 
tribute. 

Translate Conversions Referencing Files. Translate conver¬ 


sions can reference file attributes from a number of different 
locations. 

From a program: PRINT OCONV(PART.NUM, £ TPARTS;X;;1”) 
From a proc: IBH%1:TPARTS;X;;1: 

From a screen: TPARTS;X;;1 or (VPARTS) 

From a dictionary: TPARTS;X;;1 

All such file references must be recorded in SYSMAP’s XT 
file. (The XT file is also used to record the rather rare cases of 
file input/output by procs using F-WRITE and similar com¬ 
mands.) If the use of any file attribute is going to be modified, 
the programmer must first check the XT file to find which pro¬ 
grams, procs, screens or dictionary words translate the at¬ 
tribute, thereby determining which of them may be affected 
by the change in the attribute. 

In the next installment, the remaining programs for maintain¬ 
ing SYSMAP file input will be presented. H 


Ol 

OPEN “DF" ELSE STOP "SYSMAPl" 




02 

READ SCREEN FROM " #GET. FF " ELSE STOP 

"SYSMAP2" 


03 

OPEN " FF" ELSE STOP "SYSMAP3" 




04 

PREV. FILE. ATR = 




05 

lOO PRINT CHAR ( 12): 




06 

200 INPUT ITEM USING SCREEN,PREV. FILE 

.ATR SETTING NEXT. STEP ELSE 

STOP 

07 

FILE. ATR = ITEM<1> 




08 

PREV. FILE. ATR ■ FILE. ATR 




09 

IF FILE. ATR = "" THEN GO TO 200 




10 

ATR = ITEM<2> 




11 

IF ATR # "" THEN FILE. ATR = FILE. ATR: 

ATR 



12 

READ ITEM FROM FILE.ATR ELSE ITEM = " 

tc 



13 

INPUT ITEM USING SCREEN, ITEM AT NEXT. STEP ELSE GO TO 100 


14 

WRITE ITEM ON FILE. ATR 




15 

GO TO 100 




16 

END 




01 


26 

3333. 


02 


27 

20320323234532 


03 

FILE!ATR3AMC 3AVS 3 DESC3OK 3BLNK22 

28 

333 < 'A')0('V')0( 'S' 

) 

04 


29 



05 

Create or change file format data\\\ 

30 




\\\\ File:\\ 

31 

3 3MDO 



Attribute:\\ AM 

32 

3F3 3 3 3 ('FI')F\GOK 



C:\\ AVS:\\ 

33 




Description: 

34 



06 

0,0 

35 



07 

3 3AVSNDESC 3 3BLNK22 

36 



08 


37 



09 

S3S3S3S3V3D3D 

38 

3 3 3 3 DESC 


10 


39 



11 

L3L3L3L3L 

40 

< 'EX')E 


12 

132313233 




13 

Y33333Y 




14 





15 





16 

7, 2339, 23311, 23313, 23315, 233 322. 0 




17 

203203232345331 




18 

3333333 




19 





20 

203203232345331 




21 

333333L 




22 

File name:3Attribute name:3AMC:3AVS: 
3Description:3File CFI) or exit (EX) 

'y 

22, 0322, 0322, 0322, 0322, 0322, 0 




23 




24 

22. 10322, 15322, 4322, 4322, 12322, 23 




25 

70365376376345357 





The program that inputs the SYSMAP 

FF file. 
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user 
^ profile 


Are oil dole processing installations the some? How do 
managers octuoily manage, horn do programmers pro¬ 
gram, how do operators operate, how do users use their 
data processing systems? Ulhat defines the leading edge 
of current, modern information processing? 

In this regular department. Pragma will be Interviewing 
personnel at a variety of installations, to reveal the who, 
what, when, where, why and how of actual data process¬ 
ing organizations. 


Galinski, Hamburg & Company, a small CPA firm of 
just over 30 employees, is one of Pragma’s 
Pennsylvania subscribers. Located in Hatboro, 
about half an hour out of Philadelphia, the company 
offers accounting and data processing services to 
its clients. For this issue’s user profile, Pragma 
interviewed Joe Kempter, a CPA and the Galinski 
Hamburg partner responsible for data processing. 


Pragma: How did Galinski Hamburg initially get involved 
with computers? 

Kempter: What we did was define our market, and right from 
the start we wanted to have the capability where our clients 
can have all the benefits of a computer without all the hidden 
costs, such as the cost of personnel and the cost of managing 
that function. Immediately our goal was to go to a time¬ 
sharing type of environment where clients have their own ter¬ 
minals, their own printers, and utilize our hardware plus the 
people that we have at Galinski Hamburg. 

Pragma: When did you acquire a system? 

Kempter: When I first came on board about five or six years 
ago, about 1976. At that point we looked at various vendors. 
IBM, Microdata, Basic Four. I think it got down to three. 
Then we decided on the Microdata system. What we got was a 
very small system, as I reflect upon it. It had 32K core 
memory, a 10 megabyte disk drive, and a 165 character per 
second Scribe printer. We utilized that for our processing, plus 
we got a software package from SMI out in Chicago which was 
called their Business Control Package. It had accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, payroll, general ledger and finan¬ 
cial statements. That was our starting point. We stayed with 
that system for a period of about nine months, and then we 
started to run out of capacity. We added a second 10 
megabyte disk drive. Now as I think about it, the biggest 
mistake we made there was that we didn’t get enough hard¬ 
ware to begin with. We really should have bought a lot more. 

Pragma: How was it determined what your initial configura¬ 
tion should be? 

Kempter: We looked at what we were going to do and I think 
we were a little bit pessimistic. The thing really took off. 
Before you knew it, we ran out of mass storage and we always 
had to go into what I call an offline processing mode, where we 
had to take certain clients and transfer them off to tape, then 
bring them back in again. It got pretty horrendous. We made a 
serious error in not really evaluating the market as well as we 
should have. We were too conservative, I guess, being 
accountants. 

Pragma: Was cost a problem? 

Kempter: No, it wasn’t really a cost matter. The cost of hard¬ 
ware was really cheap compared to the cost of labor that we 
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got involved with, in operating in this offline mode. We were 
continually growing. We were getting heavily involved in 
customized programming for our clients. We talked to 
Microdata and we told them what our goals and objectives 
were. Microdata told us that probably the best route to go was 
to get two computers. What they suggested we do is take our 
system that we had, a 20 megabyte system which had 64K of 
memory, and utilize that in a software development mode. 
And they suggested that we get a Microdata 6000 series with 
a 50 megabyte disk drive, and I think it had 128K. 

Pragma: This was about a year after your initial acquisition? 
Kemp ter: I think it was about two years. 

Pragma: So two years after you got your first 10 megabyte 
system, you were converting into two separate machines? 
Kempter: Yes. Our plans were that one machine would be used 
for software development and the other machine would be 
used for our timesharing services. That worked out pretty 
good. Once again, we grew faster than we had planned, which 
was sort of a nice problem to have. We were growing to such 
an extent that the timesharing system got very loaded, and 
the clients weren’t getting the type of response that I thought 
they should. We knew we had serious capacity problems. We 
couldn’t fit any additional clients on the system. We had to do 
something, so once again we went back to Microdata, about a 
year, a year and a half ago. They suggested that we go to one 
system, which was a Sequel. They felt is should be able to 
handle both our software development work and our timeshar¬ 
ing services, and to take care of our needs with expansion 
capabilities over the next three to four year time period. One 
thing I learned is buy more than you need as far as hardware. 
The cost of hardware is really cheap compared to the cost of 
the people. 

Pragma: Did you shop around? 

Kempter: We talked to several other computer vendors, not in 
any great detail. We looked at the ADDS Mentor system, we 
talked to the people from Ultimate, we looked at Prime. But 
then we saw the darn conversion effort that was involved to 
convert our programs over to operate on the Ultimate or the 
ADDS Mentor or Prime. The easiest route to go was to stick 
with Microdata and go with the Sequel. 

Pragma: How was the conversion effort and costs for going 
with those other vendors calculated? 

Kempter: Well, they told us it would only take a couple weeks, 
and we didn’t believe them, because all our programs are writ¬ 
ten in PROC. They’re not in DATA/BASIC. Even though 
these other vendors told us that the conversion would be 
minimal, we did not believe them. I don’t think they realized 
how many programs we had to convert. Thousands of pro¬ 
grams. Not hundreds, but thousands. 

Pragma: There wasn’t any attempt by these vendors to refer 
you to satisfied customers that could give glowing 
testimonials about easy conversions? 

Kempter: No, not really. 

Pragma: How is it that so much of your software is done only 
in PROC? I would think that for many kinds of applications, 
especially financial, using only PROC would be a big limita¬ 
tion. 

Kempter: Right. When we got our initial system, we had pur¬ 
chased a package from SMI. Everything was written in 
PROC. Then we made a mistake. When our data processing 
manager came on board, the only language he knew at that 
point was BASIC, but then he had to learn PROC. So he 
learned PROC and liked it so much that he insisted on using it 


for further applications. We got to the point where we saw 
that that was a bad decision, so we made a policy that no fur¬ 
ther applications would be written in PROC. But we already 
had the packages that were purchased, plus what we had done 
internally. It was a mistake on our part, but nothing in the 
future will be written in PROC. Now all our programming is in 
DATA/BASIC. 

Pragma: What happened after you decided on Sequel? 
Kempter: Oh, they were promising us delivery in January. The 
delivery date was constantly postponed. 

Pragma: When did the promising start? 

Kempter: Back in November. Then we got it in May or June. 

Pragma: How was the conversion? 

Kempter: Oh, simplistic. We really did a lot of homework 
before we even got the system. We had several concerns about 
the Sequel. The first concern was, would our foreign equip¬ 
ment operate with the Sequel? Communications devices or 
printers or terminals. Naturally, Microdata said yes it would, 
but we didn’t believe them. So, before our system was in¬ 
stalled, we took all our foreign equipment up to Union, New 
Jersey to their branch office and we did a test. The second 
question we had was, will our software work on the system? 
They said yes and once again we didn’t believe them. So once 
again we went to Union, we tested it, and it worked beautiful¬ 
ly. The third question, probably the most important question 
of all was, what would the response time be? They told us it 
would be fantastic. We said we really don’t believe you, we 
want to go up and see it. So we went up to Union and we went 
through various benchmark tests on the Sequel. I think we 
had 64 terminals going, trying to simulate our environment: 
people doing data entry, our programmers doing compiles on 
their programs, clients processing reports. We tried to really 
simulate that environment up at Union. And we did. I think 
we had about 10 terminals doing compiles, others doing sort 
selects on some very large files, other ones processing reports. 
The response time was very good. It slowed down, naturally, 
as we went to each succeeding application we were trying to 
do. But even with everything going at one time, response time 
was there. It was an unbelievable improvement over what we 
had before. 

Pragma: When was the period of time all this homework was 
taking place? 

Kempter: We were doing that from as soon as we signed the 
contract, January 20th, through May. 

Pragma: How come you didn’t test before you signed the con¬ 
tract? 

Kempter: There weren’t any Sequel systems available. In our 
contract we had provisions that, if certain things weren’t ac¬ 
complished, we did not have to accept the system. I’d tell 
anybody who gets into buying a large system like this that the 
first thing they should do is find themselves legal counsel that 
has experience in the computer area. We found an excellent 
firm that has a person — all he does is deal in computer type 
contracts. He really covered us in every way possible. He drew 
up an excellent contract. 

Pragma: How did he cover you on the late delivery? 

Kempter: Since they were late, they had to give us additional 
interim hardware. They had to give us an additional 50 
megabyte disk drive. Then, if they were late beyond that, he 
had additional penalties built into the contract and what have 
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you. He really did an excellent job. 

Pragma: What were the events once the Sequel arrived? 
Kempter: That was really simple. It came in, it was certified 
by the customer engineers. They went through their testing of 
the system for three or four days, then they turned it over to 
us. We operated three systems at one time. We would grad¬ 
ually take one client from the 50 megabyte system, and 
transfer him over to the Sequel and make sure he was running 
OK. Gradually, we got all the clients off the 50 megabyte 
system, and up and running on the Sequel. This took a period 
of a month or two. We didn’t do it all in one fell swoop. 

Pragma: How much testing of the system did you do before 
you actually moved a client over for the first time? 

Kempter: All our testing really was done when we were up in 
Union at their branch office. We tested the majority of our pro¬ 
grams there, so we didn’t do too much testing. But we 
monitored the clients who did transfer over, very closely. 
What we transferred over first was all our batch work, because 
that was easiest for us to control. If we saw any problems 
there, we could correct those and the clients would never know 
about it. It would be transparent to them. So, those were the 
first applications that we transferred over. Then we saw if we 
had any problems. Such as, we went to the Printronix printer 
and before we had a Dataproducts. A Printronix only accepts 
132 characters. We had various reports printing out that were 
beyond 132 characters. So we had to make program modifica¬ 
tions like that. But nothing really substantial. 

Pragma: How does the Sequel meet your original expecta¬ 
tions? 

Kempter: I’d say it meets probably 60% right now. We’re just 
experiencing a few problems which Microdata is working on. 
One has to do with the amount of data you can keep in 
memory. Since the memory is so large, you have all these 
records that could be in memory that have been updated and 
not yet written out to disk. Now if anything happens, if the 
system should go down for any reason, and you have to do a 
coldstart, all that data that was in memory that hasn’t been 
updated is lost. There’s something that Microdata came up 
with to determine how long the data is going to stay in 
memory. You can set a parameter in the system. Initially, a 
system comes with this parameter set at two billion 
something. They made us take it down to four, but it really 
slows down your response time. We complained about that, 
and they had us set it back up to one billion. What they’re 
saying is keep very little data in memory. As soon as it’s up¬ 
dated, transfer it out to disk and therefore, if you do go down, 
that data won’t be lost. 

Pragma: Have you had much problems with down time? 
Kempter: No, not really, when you look at the total time 
period. It’s been installed since May and we’ve had about two 
weeks of major problems. 

Pragma: Have you actually experienced an outage where you 
lost something because that parameter was not low enough? 
Kempter: Yes. What that does is get the clients upset. 
Microdata promised us they will get this problem resolved. It 
is better now that the parameter is back at one billion. At four, 
it was really slow. 

Pragma: How much of Galinski Hamburg’s success with com¬ 
puters contributed to the company’s growth? 

Kempter: We think it has enabled us to grow because we pre¬ 
sent a more progressive type image to our clients. That we are 


a CPA firm up to date as far as technology is concerned, and 
we’re trying to provide the clients with the best services that 
are possible. We think we’re more progressive than most small 
local CPA firms. Matter of fact, we think we’re even ahead of 
the Big 8 accounting firms. We have gone to some of their 
demos and what they’re doing, and either we’re doing the 
same thing or we’re a step ahead of them. We try to present a 
very progressive image to our clients, plus we firmly believe 
that our clients — small closely held corporations — should 
not own their own computers. 

Pragma: Why is that? 

Kempter: They don’t have the time or the expertise to 
manage them.effectively. It’s very hard for them to get used 
to the discipline and the controls that a data processing en¬ 
vironment imposes on you. To go that route immediately from 
day one is very difficult. They’re better off going with our ap¬ 
proach, a building block approach, a modular approach, 
whereby a client starts off very slowly in the batch mode. He 
gets used to the discipline, the control. People are trained 
gradually. He determines how he can utilize that system to 
give him the information he needs to make his decisions. We 
have seen too many disasters where a client goes out there and 
day one gets a computer, brings it in house, no one’s trained, 
and they have a big disaster on their hands. We’re saying yes, 
maybe go that route but do it gradually over a two or three or 
four year period. We have done that with some clients who 
have started off with us in a batch type environment and right 
now they have their own Microdata systems. 

Pragma: But Galinski Hamburg essentially got their own 
computer and did their own in house effort and succeeded. 
Why is it that you were successful and you think some of your 
clients couldn’t be? 

Kempter: Because we really have excellent people. I think that 
the reason we have been so successful is the fact that we have 
found really good people and have kept those people with us as 
a team over a long period of time. We have been growing and 
our turnover is really nonexistent. At the time I came on 
board, we also hired a data processing manager who had about 
eight years experience. We have three programmers who have 
been here on the average of, I’d say, three years, and we just 
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don't experience any turnover in the data processing area. 
Pragma: Why is that? 

Kempter: One reason is that we reward our people very well. 
We have a good work environment. I try to keep them in¬ 
volved in all the decision making processes that we go 
through, utilize basically a team approach. We have a lot of 
unique fringe benefits that we offer our employees. We have a 
retirement plan where we take 10% of their salary and put it 
away each year in a Keogh type investment vehicle. In the 
summer months, in June, July, August and September, we 
operate on a four day work week basis, so half our data pro¬ 
cessing staff is off on Friday, half is off on Monday. We invest 
heavily in their continuing professional education. We’re con¬ 
stantly sending them to courses either at Microdata or various 
other locations to try to better themselves. All the program¬ 
mers have to take at least an introductory accounting course. 
I think we invest a lot of dollars in them, and I think we treat 
them very good. I think some of the unique things that we do, 
like the four day work week, and making them a key part of 
the decision process where they really are involved, is the 
reason they stay with us, because it’s kind of unusual. We 
have more turnover on the accounting side than we do on the 
data processing side. 

Pragma: What are the applications you provide for your 
clients? 

Kempter: The basic accounting applications, what we call our 
bread and butter. That would be accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, general ledger and financial statements and payroll. 
Then we get into other applications. Order entry, invoicing, 
sales analysis, job costing, quotations, financial modeling, 
labor reporting, perpetual inventory, record keeping. We have 
an awful lot in the job cost area. 

Pragma: Do you do any auditing of client’s work that is based 
on your own services? 

Kempter: Yes, we have several clients where we do their com¬ 
puter processing as well as do the audits. 

Pragma: Isn’t that some sort of conflict of interest? How can 
you audit something that is based on what you yourself 
created? 

Kempter: Our person who is doing the audit is in a different 
department of the firm than the person who is providing the 
computerized service. We can even do a better job because of 
the fact that our auditors are more familiar with data pro¬ 
cessing and what a computer can do and what it can’t do. 
Other people out there who are auditors do not have any ex¬ 
perience in this area. 

Pragma: What’s an example of a mistake your data processing 
people might make when dealing with a customer? 

Kempter: At times they might not speak the customer’s 
language. They might be a little too abrupt, they might think 
that the customer is at the same level of knowledge as they 
are. At times I think they’re not patient enough. I guess the 
biggest thing is patience and being able to establish a rapport 
with the clients, to loosen them up a little bit, to have a sense 
of humor. You have to have an awful lot of people skills to 
keep the clients happy, to take care of their problems and do it 
in a very diplomatic fashion. 

Pragma: What would you guess your data processing people 
would like to see change at Galinski Hamburg? 

Kempter: I think that what they would like to change most is 
to better define our systems before we actually get into pro¬ 
gramming them. I don’t know if this is even possible with the 


type of clients that we deal with. We’re dealing mostly with 
small corporations. They range in size from a million to five 
million in sales. And most times the people we’re dealing with 
really don’t know what they want. A lot of systems are de¬ 
signed and programmed on a trial and error type basis. We 
tried to go to a more sophisticated type approach, where we 
went into methodology like I used when I worked for a bigger 
corporation, at Johnson and Johnson. There we went in and 
we determined what a client’s requirements were. We laid out 
all the screen layouts, the report layouts, the files. We had the 
client sign off. We completed the programming, they started 
to use it and they said no, that’s not right. Could you make a 
change here, could you make a change there? This sort of 
drives the analysts and the programmers crazy. We’ve talked 
an awful lot about this, my data processing manager and 
myself, and I don’t know if we’ll ever be able to approach this 
any differently, with the type of clients we’re dealing with, 
who are engineers or salesmen who have started their own 
business and really don’t have the time to spend with you to 
really determine what they want. The way they determine 
what they want is by utilizing some system over a period of 
time. 

Pragma: What internal needs do you use your system for? 
Kempter: We use it for what we call our client time and billing 
system, whereby we keep track of all the time that each in¬ 
dividual spends with a client, accumulate that by client and 
then use that for our billing process and to evaluate the pro¬ 
ductivity of our employees and to evaluate the productivity of 
the various types of services we are offering to our clients. The 
second way we utilize it is to schedule the various audits and 
tax work that has to be done within the firm. We also 
developed the 1040 system. Not to prepare 1040s, but to really 
track the 1040s from the time they come in to our firm until 
the time they’re delivered to the clients. We know at any point 
in time exactly what the status of a 1040 is. 

Pragma: How well do you feel Galinski Hamburg is automated 
internally as oppposed to how well it has automated some of 
its customers? 

Kempter: I think that we have automated almost everything 
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benchmarks 


Are you thinking of doing on upgrade to your hard¬ 
ware or software? Are you comparing throughput 
and performance while shopping around for a 
system? Have you converted from one machine to 
another? Be sure to send in your benchmark 
statistics to Pragma, so the results can be featured in 
this deportment and shored with other installations. 


LOOP vs. 
LOCATE 

An investigation to determine which is faster. 

It seems that programmers either love the LOCATE state¬ 
ment or they hate it. LOCATE supporters love the power and 
flexibility available in DATA/BASIC’s most esoteric state¬ 
ment: the concise manner in which complicated searches can 
be stated, the ability to deal with sorted lists, and the elegant 
handling of search failures possible with the ELSE clause. 
LOCATE detractors hate the strange and confusing state¬ 
ment. They hate the unmemorizable syntax (which changed 
with 3.2), the obscure search rules (especially when looking for 
nulls), and the 3.2B bug that made the whole thing unreliable. 

But how much of a difference to the computer does a LOCATE 
make? If one program uses a LOCATE, and an equivalent pro¬ 
gram does not, which is faster? The rather interesting results 
are summarized in Figure 1, below. (Thanks go to Pragma 
subscribers Davin Lawson and Kent Sulprisio at Zentec Cor¬ 
poration in Santa Clara, California for help in gathering many 
of the statistics.) 

In order to create a benchmark that would heavily exercise a 
LOCATE statement (or its equivalent), the following 
“nonsense’ ’ task was devised: 

1. Read a data item (see Figure 2). 

2. Search each attribute and find the attribute equal to 
only “Z”. 


3. For all lower attributes, search each value and find the 
value equal to only “Z”. 

4. For all lower values in each lower attribute, search each 
subvalue and find the subvalue equal to only “Z”. 

5. Repeat the whole task one hundred times. 

Figure 3 lists the two programs used for the timings. Each is 
designed to perform the given search task and report the 
elapsed time in seconds. One version avoids the LOCATE 
statement and uses LOOP statements instead. The other pro¬ 
gram relies only on LOCATE statements. Note that the pro¬ 
grams do not assume or support any kind of sorted data 
within the search item. (In other words, there is no BY clause 
in the LOCATE.) Also note that the LOCATE version can 
detect a search failure because of the ELSE clause, while the 
LOOP version is coded to assume data will always be found. 
Line 14 in each program is simply extra insurance that the 
search is successfully programmed and will work. 

The results indicate that the LOCATE version is roughly 
three times faster than its equivalent code. It is also in¬ 
teresting to notice the speedup allowed by MOS compared to 
core, when not on a Sequel. Because of constraints on machine 
availability, the MOS and Sequel timings were obtained while 
other users were logged on, but not very active. Even so, the 
results show a decisive difference between LOOPs and 
LOCATES. The core benchmark ran on a completely idle 
machine. 

Although a true and complete measure of software “efficien¬ 
cy” must take into account factors such as documentation 
time, frequency of bugs, difficulty of maintenance, and ease of 
understanding by programmers, the results presented here 
might just sway a LOCATE hater to become a LOCATE 
lover. IB 



Elapsed 
Seconds 
Core 6000 

Elapsed 
Seconds 
MOS 6000 

Elapsed 

Seconds 

Sequel 

Ratio 

Core:MOS 

Ratio 

Core:Sequel 

Ratio 

MOS:Sequel 

LOOP Version 

265 

154 

25 

2:1 

11:1 

6:1 

LOCATE Version 

92 

47 

9 

2:1 

10:1 

5:1 


Figure 1: Elapsed time comparisons, LOOP statement vs. LOCATE statement. 
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BENCH 

001 X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3Z 
002 X\X\X\X\.X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3Z 
003 X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3Z 
004 X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3Z 
005 X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3X\X\X\X\X\Z3Z 
006 Z 


Figure 2: Data designed to cause 2,600 searches. 


LOOP. BENCH 

001 OPEN ”MD" ELSE STOP "BENCH1" 

002 READ ITEM FROM "BENCH" ELSE STOP “BENCH2" 

003 START = TIMEO 
004 FOR PASS = 1 TO 100 

005 A = 1 ; LOOP UNTIL ITEM<A> = "Z" DO A = A+l REPEAT 

006 A « A—1 

007 FOR ATR = 1 TO A 

008 A. TXT = ITEM<ATR> 

009 V = 1 ; LOOP UNTIL A. TXTC1,V> = "Z" DO V = V+l REPEAT 

010 V = V—1 

Oil FOR VAL = 1 TO V 

012 V. TXT = A. TXTC1,VAL> 

013 S * 1 i LOOP UNTIL V. TXTO, 1, S> = "Z" DO S = S+l REPEAT 

014 IF S # 6 THEN STOP "BENCH6" 

015 NEXT VAL 

016 NEXT ATR 
017 NEXT PASS 

018 PRINT <TIME<)-START): " SECONDS” 

019 STOP 
020 END 


LOCATE.BENCH 

001 OPEN "MD" ELSE STOP "BENCH1" 

002 READ ITEM FROM "BENCH" ELSE STOP "BENCH2" 

003 START = TIMEO 
004 FOR PASS = 1 TO 100 

005 LOCATE "Z" IN ITEM,1 SETTING A ELSE STOP "BENCH3" 

006 A = A—1 

007 FOR ATR = 1 TO A 

008 A.TXT » ITEM<ATR> 

009 LOCATE "Z" IN A.TXT<1>,1 SETTING V ELSE STOP "BENCH4" 

010 V = V—1 

Oil FOR VAL = 1 TO V 

012 V. TXT = A. TXT-C1» VAL> 

013 LOCATE "Z" IN V. TXTC1, 1>, 1 SETTING S ELSE STOP "BENCH5" 

014 IF S # 6 THEN STOP "BENCH6" 

015 NEXT VAL 

016 NEXT ATR 
017 NEXT PASS 

018 PRINT (TIME()-START): " SECONDS" 

019 STOP 
020 END 




Figure 3: The LOOP version (497 bytes of object code) and the LOCATE version (462 bytes). 
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wish list 

The first 23 Wish List items appeared in Pragma ft1 . 

24. User Accessible Passwords. Passwords are the main 
defense against unauthorized use of an account. But if a user 
suspects someone knows the password for his or her account, 
the user must wait for someone with access to the SYSTEM 
file to change it. Even then, the password can only be changed 
if trailing items in the SYSTEM file’s group are not logged on. 
Provide an easy way for accounts to change their own 
passwords. The technique used by the Unix operating system 
might be a good model, since it seems to be one of the more 
thought-out password systems. 

25. DISPLAY Statement for DATA/BASIC. In order to 
simplify programs that output to both the display and the 
printer, provide a DISPLAY statement equivalent to 
DATA/BASIC’s PRINT statement, except that output is 
always sent to the display screen, regardless of the use of 
PRINTER ON statements or the (P) option with the RUN 
verb. 

26. SCREENPRO Step Conversions. It is often desirable to 
specify complicated input/output conversions in SCREEN- 
PRO steps. Allow F, A, MF and user conversions to be 
specified in the step input/output conversion parameters. 

27. Editor DE Command Feedback. When any form of the DE 
command is given in the Editor, there is no feedback at all. 
This can be confusing, especially since the current line pointer 
doesn’t change. Make the DE command move the line pointer 
to the line after the last line deleted, and then list the new cur¬ 
rent line. If too many existing procs have been written that de¬ 
pend on how DE now works, then provide a new name (DL?) 
for a command with the desired features. 

28. File ENGLISH Output. It is often desirable to perform 
special post-processing on the reports generated by 
ENGLISH. This could easily be done if ENGLISH output 
could be sent to a disk file. Unfortunately, output can only go 
to the printer or tape. Allow ENGLISH commands to send the 
output to disk files, either as straight text as it might be sent 
to the printer, or “structured”, such as saving each line as a 
file item, with value marks separating columns, to help 
simplify data extraction and post-processing by other pro¬ 
grams. Allowing DATA/BASIC programs, instead of the 
LIST formatter, to access the HS area as described under 
“ENGLISH Interface” in the Assembly Language Manual, 
would be an attractive type of implementation. 

29. Contiguously Printed Reports. It is often desirable to spool 
a message with BLOCK-PRINT and then immediately spool a 


Users of computer systems should always remember thot the 
nice thing obout software (besides the fact thot it doesn't break 
when you drop it) is that programs ore relatively easy to 
change — no soldering gun is necessary. So just because the 
operating system or the compiler or a system utility happens to 
work (or foil to work) in some particular fashion now, doesn't 
mean it hos to always be thot way. The next time on inspired 
idea arrives for improving your system, write it down ond send 
it to Pragma for publication in the Wish List. Naturally, oil such 
submittals ore eligible under Pragma's author payment pro¬ 
gram. 


report, so that the BLOCK-PRINT banner will identify who 
owns the report and/or where it should be delivered after print¬ 
ing. Similarly, it is often desirable to print multiple reports in 
succession, or to create reports from multiple ENGLISH com¬ 
mands (such as repeated COUNTs). Unfortunately, output 
spooled from other ports may end up between the reports 
which are wanted in succession. Using the various spooler op¬ 
tions is cumbersome and requires too much operator inter¬ 
action. Provide an easy mechanism for users to invoke which 
will guarantee two or more reports created in succession at a 
given port will be printed in succession. 

30. DATA/BASIC String Manipulation. Changing characters 
in the middle of a string requires some messy and inefficient 
code: 

* REPLACE NTH CHARACTER WITH 

STRING = STRING[1,N-1]:“*”:STRING[N + 1,LEN(STRING) - N] 

Instead, allow substring specifiers on the left side of assign¬ 
ment statements, to indicate string replacement: 

* REPLACE Y CHARACTERS STARTING AT X 
STRING [X,Y] = “ABC” 

31. Limit Multivalue Entry in SCREENPRO. Some applica¬ 
tions require limiting the number of multivalues being input. 
Allow SCREENPRO to limit the number of multivalues that 
may be entered for a field. 

32. Full Page Text Editing. ENGLISH is “page oriented” 
when reports are displayed, and DATA/BASIC and 
SCREENPRO allow random cursor addressing so that ap¬ 
plications programs can also be “page oriented” when display¬ 
ing data. That is, the operator gets to see a full page of output 
and data while reviewing fields or making changes. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the system text editor does not provide such a con¬ 
venient context for the operator. It is line-at-a-time oriented, 
as though only a hardcopy terminal was ever being used to 
edit text. Provide a display oriented text editor that allows the 
operator to drive a cursor through a page of text, then make 
changes and have the full page immediately updated (similar 
to SCREENPRO’s painter). 

33. E Register Access in PROC. It is possible to test for cer¬ 
tain error message identifiers using the IF E command, but 
there is no way to manipulate the identifier itself (such as us¬ 
ing it in a FB command or passing it to a program). Allow the 
“E register” to be an argument of the MV command, so that 
the last ERRMSG item identifier invoked can be moved to 
any buffer. For example, MV %1 E. 
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34. Subroutine Calls from Correlatives. There are many times 
when arbitrary custom processing, as coded in a 
DATA/BASIC program, needs to be invoked from an 
ENGLISH conversion or correlative. Allow the V/CONV and 
V/CORR attributes to call DATA/BASIC subroutines. (This 
facility is already supported on Prime Information.) 

35. On-Line System Documentation. Even though vendors 
produce their documentation via computer, users only have 
access to printed versions. Fixing typos, reproducing sections 
of manuals, and creating abridged versions for users must all 
be done manually. Provide system documentation in machine 
readable form. 

36. DATA/BASIC Runtime Assertions. A good debugging 
technique is to sprinkle error checks through a program, to 
make sure that incorrect computations do not take place. 
Even after the program appears debugged, it’s a good idea to 
leave the tests in the program. Unfortunately, the effort to 
maintain such checks in the code is often too much trouble. 
For example, 

IF X # Y THEN PRINT “LINE 100, X # Y!”; STOP 

has to be edited each time its line number changes. Provide an 
ASSERT statement for allowing easy custom error checks. 
The form ASSERT expression would cause program execu¬ 
tion to stop (or warn, but continue?) if the expression 
evaluates to zero. For example, 

ASSERT BALANCE = (SCHEDULED-DELIVERED) 

might cause 

LINE 34 [B777] ASSERTION FAILED! 

A compile time option to ignore ASSERT statements could be 
used by those programmers worried about the additional 
overhead the statements would cause, but as the old story 
goes, that would be like training with a life jacket and then 
going on a voyage without one. 

37. Control of SCREENPRO Command Mode. It is often too 
difficult for a program to handle all the possible consequences 
of an operator using SCREENPRO’s command mode. Allow 
disabling of all or portions of SCREENPRO’s command mode 
by a program. 

38. Editor B Command Output. When a B command is given in 
the Editor, the operator must then give an additional com¬ 
mand to find out what the new current line looks like. Make 
the B command list the new current line. 

39. PQ-COMPILE STON Input. For installations that fre¬ 
quently compile procs and always put the object in one file, it 
is desirable to write a proc to do the compile and automatically 
supply the PQ-COMPILE verb with the destination file name. 
Unfortunately, PQ-COMPILE does not take input from the 
secondary input buffer, so that a proc like 

PQ.COMPILE 
001 PQN 
002 F 

003 HPQ-COMPILE SOURCE 

004 100 A 

005 IF A GO 100 

006 STON 

007 HOBJECT 

008 P 


cannot be used. Make PQ-COMPILE take destination input 
from the secondary input buffer, like COPY. 

40. PAGE Mode Output. When output is sent to a terminal in 
PAGE mode, it is often difficult to tell when the page is com¬ 
plete and the system is waiting for a carriage return. Allow a 
kind of PAGE mode that prompts the user to hit the 
RETURN key to continue whenever the display is full and 
there is more output coming. FOOTING would work for 
ENGLISH except that it causes an unnecessary prompt on 
the last page. The general prompt capabilities and formatting 
allowed by FOOTINGS are desirable, however. 

41. Undocumented Software. There are numerous un¬ 
documented software features, such as the LOGON, LOGOFF 
and PEEK verbs, and the “R” specification in attribute nine 
of SYSTEM account definition items that causes an account’s 
logon proc to be invoked after the BREAK key is hit and END 
is entered. Document all software features. 

42. DATA/BASIC LOCATE Syntax. More often than not, the 
starting position for a LOCATE search is 1, which suggests 
that a default would be appropriate. Also, there are many 
times when the SETTING and/or ELSE clauses are un¬ 
necessary, so they should be optional too, just like the BY 
clause. Assume 1 if a starting position is missing in a 
LOCATE, so that LOCATE “ABC” IN ITEM X means the 
same as LOCATE “ABC” IN ITEM X, 1. Note that when a 
starting position is specified, the word “AT” would be more 
meaningful than a comma. For example, LOCATE “ABC” 
IN ITEM X AT 5. 

43. Editor Up Default. To move up a line in the Editor requires 
typing “Ul”. Just typing the more convenient “U” moves up 
zero lines, a rarely required capability (which can be done 
anyway by typing “UO”). Let the Editor U command with no 
argument be the same as the Ul command. 

44. PROC PQ and PQN Compatibility. Allow PQ and PQN 
procs to be called and executed interchangeably. 

45. Arbitrary ENGLISH Page Numbers. It is often desirable 
to embed ENGLISH output within other (often manual) 
reports. Unfortunately, the page numbers on ENGLISH 
reports always start at one, which looks confusing when the 
report is preceded by other documentation. Provide a 
mechanism to allow control of the page numbers output in 
ENGLISH reports. 

46. CHECK SPOOLER! Message. Inexperienced users are 
often confused by the CHECK SPOOLER! message and seem 
to have a hard time remembering what it means. Provide a 
mechanism to turn off the CHECK SPOOLER! message, or 
keep the text in the ERRMSG file. 

47. ISTAT and HASH-TEST Graph Suppression. It is often 
desirable to see the statistics generated at the end of the 
ISTAT or HASH-TEST output, even though the histogram 
may go unexamined. Generating the histogram for files with 
small modulos is no great penalty, but having to print or page 
by the histogram for files with large modulos, just to get to 
the statistics at the end, is a nuisance. Provide an option allow¬ 
ing the histogram for ISTAT or HASH-TEST to be sup¬ 
pressed. 

48. Backspace Speed During Input. Even when the system is 
heavily loaded, there is no noticeable limitation on the rate at 
which keys may be typed, except for the backspace key, which 
can be very slow when the system is busy. Improve the speed 
of the backspace key. 
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An 

Introduction 
to ENGLISH 

Part 1: 

Jargon 

A series of articles is introduced for the beginning 
user of Microdata’s inquiry and report generation 
language called ENGLISH. Some jargon and 
concepts are described to help prepare the reader 
for actually using ENGLISH commands. 


This is the first in a series of articles that will be devoted to 
explaining ENGLISH, Microdata’s computer language for 
retrieving and listing computer files. The word “files” is an 
example of the kind of jargon and buzzwords that frequently 
appear whenever someone tries to learn about using a com¬ 
puter. This initial article in the series will be especially con¬ 
cerned about identifying and describing some of the jargon 
that must be understood in order for you to be comfortable 
with ENGLISH. All of these articles are intended for readers 
with no previous computer experience, but at the same time 
they are designed to allow you to quickly start using 
ENGLISH and to begin getting useful results out of the com¬ 
puter. 

The articles assume you have access to a computer (to try out 
some of the examples) and that the computer is made by 
Microdata. If you are instead using a “Microdata compatible” 
system, such as an Ultimate computer, or an Evolution com¬ 
puter, or other equipment, then a computer language very 
similar to ENGLISH will still be available for you to try, but it 
will probably be named something different. Also, your com¬ 
puter may have a few differences from the Microdata brand, so 
it may not always operate exactly as described here, but those 
kinds of differences will not happen very often; they generally 
won’t start to be noticeable until we get farther along in this 
series of articles. 

To actually use ENGLISH, you must log on a terminal and 
input a command to list a file. The phrases in bold type are 
jargon. 

Let’s examine each piece of j argon and find out what it means. 

□ Log on a terminal. To log on a terminal is to announce to the 
computer that you are going to begin using one of its ter¬ 
minals. A terminal is the combination keyboard/TV screen 
that gives you access to the computer. A number of different 
terminals are probably wired to your computer, and they are 
all probably used by a number of different people at your com¬ 
pany. Depending on how your terminal was left by the last 
person to use it, the complete procedure for sitting down and 
starting to use the terminal can sometimes involve a lot of 
steps, so it’s probably best to have someone familiar with the 
procedure to help you the first time you try it. And because 
you might be using any one of a number of different possible 
brands of terminal, we will not go into too much detail about 
the actual steps (again, rely on help). But in general, the log on 
procedure is: 

1. Turn on the terminal’s power and let it warm up. 

2. Hit the RETURN (or ENTER) key once or twice. 

3. The display screen should show the message “LOGON 
PLEASE:”. 

4. Type in your account name and hit the RETURN key. The 
account name is how you will be identifying yourself to the 
computer. The people who manage your computer should 
be able to provide you with an account name to use. If you 
are managing the computer, use SYSPROG for the account 
name. 

5. If your account is protected with a password for security 
reasons, the computer will display “PASSWORD:”. Type in 
your password (it should have been given to you by 
whoever gave you your account name) and hit the 
RETURN key. 

6. After a few seconds, the display should show a colon (:), 
indicating the computer is ready to accept your commands. 

You may find when you sit down at a terminal that someone 
has already done the first step or two, or maybe even all the 
steps. 
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□ Input a command. To input a command means for you to 
type in one or more words in response to the colon displayed 
by the computer on the screen. After you type in a few words, 
you can hit the RETURN key to indicate you’ve finished your 
command, and to cause the computer to obey the command. In 
the same way you can command a person by telling them to 
“GO BUY A CAR”, you can command a computer to perform 
certain tasks by typing in words like “SUM THE PAYROLL 
FOR THIS MONTH”. Whenever you type in a command and 
hit the RETURN key, the computer will either perform the 
command you requested, or it will display some kind of 
message in an attempt to explain to you why it couldn’t per- 
form the command. In either case, when the computer is 
finished with your command, it will display another colon, in¬ 
dicating it is ready to accept another command from you. 
Some commands are long and consist of a number of words. 
Other commands are just one word. Try typing in whatever 
comes to mind and see how the computer reacts. Try the one- 
word commands WHO, CHARGES and OFF and see if you 
can figure out what they cause the computer to do. 

□ List a file. There is a certain group of available computer 
commands (called ENGLISH commands) which can cause the 
computer to list a file. A file in a computer is just a collection 
of related information stored in the computer’s memory. In the 
same way that there can be an employee file on paper (just a 
collection of sheets of paper all containing information about 
employees), or a paper file of payroll checks, there can be a 
computer employee file and a computer check file. It just hap¬ 
pens that instead of storing the numbers and data on paper, 
the computer stores the information (the file) in its electronic 
circuits. The commands that list a file are simply asking the 
computer to display (on the screen) or print (on the computer’s 
printer) the contents of the file it has stored in its memory. 
Some fancy versions of commands can cause the computer to 
sort the file, or total up certain numbers in the file, or to do all 
kinds of special processing for us. A simple example of a com¬ 
mand that lists a file is the two words “LIST ACC”, which 
means “list the ACC file”. Go to a terminal, get the colon 
prompt, and type in the command LIST ACC to see what the 
computer does. 

In the same way that a filing cabinet can hold a number of dif¬ 
ferent files (say, purchase orders in one drawer, sales orders in 
another drawer), the computer can also store a number of dif¬ 
ferent files in its memory. Let’s carry the analogy between the 
filing cabinet and the computer a little further. If we examine 
one of our paper files (a cabinet drawer) in detail, we might find 
that the file is really a collection of separate pieces of paper. 
For example, a purchase order file would consist of a collection 
of paper purchase orders, with typically each purchase order 
recorded on a separate sheet of paper. In our computer, each 
such record (whether it’s a purchase order or sick leave report 
or whatever) is also separately stored in a file, and each “sheet” 
is called an item. 

If we look at each sheet in our paper files, we usually find a 
name or number on every sheet that is different from all other 
sheets and is used to keep the file in order. For example, each 
purchase order would probably be stamped with a unique pur¬ 
chase order number, while maybe each card in the stock file is 
sorted and identified by an inventory part number. In the com¬ 
puter, the special number or characters that are used to iden¬ 
tify each item in a file and to tell it apart from all others is 
called the item identifier. 

A sheet from a paper employee file is likely to be covered with 
all kinds of boxes filled in with data about the employee, such 
as a name, address, telephone number, social Security number, 


and so on. In the computer, each item in a file is also divided 
up into boxes for holding such data. These boxes are called 
attributes. 

Let’s review the jargon we’ve learned for the way the computer 
stores data in its memory. The computer can store a number of 
different files (purchase orders, sales orders, employee 
records...). Each file consists of a number of different items 
(first purchase order, second purchase order, third purchase 
order...). Each item has a unique item identifier (P03167, 
P03168, P03169...) that tells it apart from all other items in 
the file. Each item consists of a number of different attributes 
(purchase order date, vendor name, purchase order cost...) that 
hold all the data for the item. 

It turns out that, unlike a file drawer or a piece of paper, the 
computer has no special limits on how much data it can store. 
As long as enough computer memory is purchased, the com¬ 
puter can store any number of files, and each file can contain 
any number of items, and each item can contain any number of 
attributes. 

In the next installment, we will learn more ENGLISH com¬ 
mands, and find out how to start extracting data from com¬ 
puter files to create reports. 
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command 

files 

_ 

PROC 

Conversions 

Proc examples are presented, demonstrating the 
use of input and output conversions to allow 
special computations and logic tests. 

A powerful but seldom used capability of Microdata’s PQN 
procs is the specification of input and output conversions in 
IBH, IH, L and T commands. For example, the following proc 
is a simple and convenient program for converting dates to 
and from internal form: 


Command files are typically the "glue" that holds the com¬ 
ponents of a software system together. Microdata's command 
file capability is called PROC, Prime offers Perform, and so on. 
In this regular department. Pragma will be presenting concepts 
and techniques to help installations squeeze the most out of 
their command file processors. 


021 IH%2:D2-: 024 P 

022 A\ 025 RTN 

023 H” 


Assume that a small data file exists called MONTHS with 12 
items, each item identifier being a month number, and at¬ 
tribute one in each item being the corresponding month name 
(JANUARY, FEBRUARY, and so on). Then a similar techni¬ 
que can be used to include month names in report headings: 


001 PQN 
002 Ri 

003 OMONTH + 

004 IP? 

005 IF# A RTN 
006 IFN A<1 RTN 
007 IFN A>12 RTN 
008 HLIST INVOICES 


009 H WITH MONTH 
010 A” 

011 H HEADING “INVOICES FOR 


012 IH % 1 :TMONTHS;X;;1: 
013 A\ 

014 H” 

015 P 
016 RTN 


DATE.CONV 
001 PQN 
002 T %2:D2-: 
003 T % 2;D; 


Since frame address 50BB provides the familiar WHO output 
consisting of a port number and account name, a proc can be 
written to insure it will only be executed at a certain port 
number: 


The proc will obligingly convert the date supplied when the 
proc is invoked, regardless of whether a date in external form 
or internal form is typed, as shown by these two examples of 
its use: 

:DATE.CONV 2/5 :DATE.CONV 4419 

2/5 02-05-80 

4419 


001 PQN 
002 RI 

003 IBH%1 :U50BB: 

004 IBH%1:G 1: 

005 IF A # 30 XYOU’RE NOT ON PORT 30! 
006 C WE’RE ON PORT 30, CONTINUE... 


With this simple variation: 


With DATE.CONV as a guide, it should be obvious how to 
create a similar proc, say TIME.CONV, for converting time 
values. 


Being able to convert dates to a standard output format is also 
handy for creating clean, informative headings in ENGLISH 
statements, such as in this proc that accepts two input dates: 


001 PQN 
002 RI 

003 HLIST INVOICES 
004 OSTART DATE + 
005 IP? 

006 IF # A RTN 
007 H WITH DATE>= 
008 A" 

009 OEND DATE + 
010 IP? 


011 IF # A RTN 
012 H AND<= 

013 A’’ 

014 H HEADING “INVOICES 
015 B 

016 IH%1;D; 

017 IH % 1: D2 — : 

018 A\ 

019 H TO 
020 IH%2;D; 


001 PQN 
002 RI 

003 IBH%1:U5QBB: 

004 i B H % 1: G1 1: 

005 IF A # SYSPROG XYOU’RE NOT ON SYSPROG! 
006 C WE ARE SYSPROG, CONTINUE... 

we have a final example of a proc that will only work if invoked 
by a certain account (in this case, SYSPROG), which is par¬ 
ticularly useful for security purposes if multiple accounts need 
or want to share the same Master Dictionary. 

The few examples presented here are only the tip of the 
iceberg of possible ways in which proc input and output con¬ 
versions can be put to work. The next time a proc is about to 
be abandoned or redesigned because “it can’t quite do the 
job”, always give one more look to see if perhaps the missing 
proc ingredient is just a simple conversion. 
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VANILLA 
The No-Frills 
Manufacturing 
System 

Part 2: 

Bill of 

Material 

Input 

The second in a series of articles on the design and 
implementation of Vanilla, a software system for 
manufacturing, is presented. Software and 
techniques for the creation and maintenance of a 
bill of material file are described. 


This is the second in a series of articles devoted to the design 
and implementation of Vanilla, a software system for a 
hypothetical manufacturing company. The first installment in 
the series (Pragma No. 1, page 15) presented a program for 
creating and changing entries in the part master file. In this 
installment, a program for updating bills of material will be 
the subject for discussion. 

A bill of material lists the components of each assembly and 
subassembly in a product. It is the Engineering document which 
defines the product’s structure. Maintaining a bill of material 
file for all parts is an important aspect of any manufacturing 
system that includes MRP, since bills of material guide the 
MRP explosion and netting process that determines all re¬ 
quirements against inventory. 

A company’s Engineering department will typically have a 
large number of requirements concerning the acceptable con¬ 
tent and structure of the bill of material file. Among the items 
that must be considered when implementing a data processing 
system that supports a bill of material file are: 

COMPONENTS PER BILL. What is the maximum number of 
different component parts that can appear in an assembly’s 
bill of material? In Vanilla, the software includes no code that 
limits the possible number of line items (components) in a bill. 
Limitations on record sizes are only those that are imposed by 
the particular implementation of the operating system being 
used. (In general, this will be true of all Vanilla application pro¬ 
grams that happen to deal with data records that include 
multiple line items.) 

DUPLICATE PARTS. Can a component part number appear 
more than once in an assembly’s bill of material, or must all oc¬ 
currences of a part be consolidated into one line item? In 
Vanilla, the same part number is allowed to occur any number 
of times in a bill. 

QUANTITY PER. Are all component quantities always 
numeric? Are quantities ever negative, zero, or fractional? In 
Vanilla, the only requirement of quantities is that they be 
numeric. 

UNITS OF MEASURE. Can a part with one standard unit of 
measure be called out with some other unit of measure in a bill 
of material? In Vanilla, a part is documented, stocked, kitted 
and built all with the same unit of measure (as originally 
described in Vanilla's part master specifications), so units of 
measure are always implied by the part number and are only 
found in the part master file. Similarly, only one revision is 
maintained by Vanilla for each part, so a bill's revision is also 
implied by the revision found in the part master file. 

COMPONENT ORDER. Are component part numbers kept in 
sorted order in the bill of material? Is the order automatically 
maintained when new components are added as a result of 
Engineering changes? In Vanilla, the order of component 
parts in a bill of material is always as entered manually by the 
operator, with no sorting taking place. Note that since 
Engineering changes in Vanilla are maintained by manual up¬ 
dates to the part master and bill of material files, as opposed to 
automatic file changes caused by interpretation of some 
separate ‘Engineering change order" file, there is no inclusion 
in Vanilla's bill of material file of any data for the tracking of 
Engineering changes. 

ALTERNATES. Do bills of material include alternate part 
numbers for components? How many alternates can appear? 
Are alternates included as separate line items, or as additional 

Continued on page 44 
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Continued from page 19 

that we could or should at this point in time. We also prepare 
our internal financial statements on the computer. We prepare 
our budgets on the computer. A lot of people ask us why don’t 
we do the preparation of tax returns on our own computer, but 
we found that the area is always constantly changing. We had 
two or three tax law changes over the past two years, and it’s 
just too hard to keep up. So we subcontract out those services 
versus doing them ourselves. It’s like a make or buy decision. 

Pragma: What are some of your newest software projects? 
Kempter: One priority right now is to implement the word pro¬ 
cessing software that we just purchased from Microdata, 
which is called Wordmate. We want to get up and running and 
prepare various types of repetitive letters that we use in the 
accounting profession. These are letters such as engagement 
letters that spell out the services that you are going to provide 
for the client. One project we have going also is trying to see if 
out there is a good manufacturing package that we can work 
with. Most are so sophisticated that they really wouldn’t suit 
the needs of our clients. They are just too sophisticated, and 
when you’re dealing with businesses the size that we are, they 
just can’t relate to it. They just want the bread and butter. 
Like right now, we’re designing a parts inventory control 
system. We want to control our receipts, the issues, and in in¬ 
tegration with that, the job cost system. They’re not concern¬ 
ed with the economic order quantity and all these various 
esoteric pieces of data that are available. They have a hard 
enough time doing their accounting. You really have to keep it 
simple. I can’t find anything out there that’s simple. 

Pragma: What is the state of the Wordmate project right now? 
Kempter: Right now we’re waiting for Microdata to release 
that to us so it can be implemented on the Sequel. I under¬ 
stand that it’s up and running on the Microdata 8000 series and 
it’s very shortly going to be released to be run on the Sequel 
that we have. 

Pragma: Have you actually already purchased it and are 
definitely going to be using it? 

Kempter: Yes, we have purchased the software along with all 
the special hardware that’s required. There’s the special dual 
function terminal that can do both word processing and data 
processing and then there’s a special letter quality type of 
printer that’s required, plus various auxiliary devices that go 
along with the printer. 

Pragma: Did you do any kind of evaluation of Wordmate ver¬ 
sus other alternatives? 

Kempter: Yes, we looked at Wordmate versus Lanier and Lex- 
itron, and we thought since we can integrate word processing 
and the data processing all in one computer, that would be a 
better route to follow. 

Pragma: How involved was that evaluation? 

Kempter: Well, it wasn’t really that detailed an evaluation. We 
looked at the type of work that we wanted done on our system. 
As I said before, we had various repetitive letters and 
memorandum that we generate, so we saw what was being 
done in the secretarial pool. We saw the main use was the 
preparation of financial statements. Then after looking at 
that, we had each vendor come in and give us a demonstration. 
We thought, looking at the entire thing, that Wordmate, 
because of its integration with the data processing part, would 
really help us. For example, we have our customer master file 
stored in the computer. So when we want to prepare our bills, 
we just extract all that information from the customer master 
file and then use the word processor to actually prepare the 


bills. We have mailings to our clients which are really quite ex¬ 
tensive. Each month we send them our client newsletter. 
When there’s a change in the tax laws, we have a mass mail¬ 
ing, and things of that nature. We thought we could integrate 
a lot of this information, take it right from our existing data 
base. 

Pragma: Besides seeing the vendor demonstrations, did any 
Galinski Hamburg personnel actually sit down and try using 
and comparing the various systems? 

Kempter: The secretaries went to school for a period of about 
two months, and they worked on the Lanier and Lexitron at 
one of the local community colleges. Then they went to 
Microdata to work on their units that they had on the 8000 
series, and they seemed to like the Microdata system. 

Pragma: Did you talk to any other sites that are using Word- 
mate? 

Kempter: No, because we signed a contract just about the 
time that Wordmate was announced. Our people have talked 
to the customer engineers and they seem to feel that the sites 
that have it really like it so far. 

Pragma: What do you do to keep your projects in control and 
on time? 

Kempter: I think the key thing is planning. Proper planning 
prevents poor performance. Another key is to try to get the 
programmers involved as soon as possible in the project, so 
that if you’re out there meeting with the clients, the program¬ 
mers are there to see the personalities involved and what the 
client is looking for. As far as monitoring what they’re doing, I 
force them to think ahead. Every week they have to submit to 
me what they’ll be doing for the next four weeks. They’re con¬ 
stantly not only thinking about today, but a week from now, 
two weeks from now, and so on. When they get done with a 
certain aspect of a program, we have them go through a dry 
run with myself and our data processing manager. 

Pragma: How do you insure that what is developed will work? 
Kempter: By having the client submit as much test data as 
possible. This is a real key in software development. The only 
way we really feel you get test data is to get real live data. 
Right at the beginning of the project, we try to see what the 
client is doing on a manual basis, get that documented as 
much as possible, and then, once the system is designed ana 
programmed and before it’s operational, we make the client 
submit to us an awful lot of actual live data that we work with. 

Pragma: How do you feel about Galinski Hamburg end user 
documentation and programmer documentation? 

Kempter: Programmer documentation is good, because I think 
that the Microdata system is almost self-documented, and we 
have some strict standards established for our data processing 
documentation. Our user documentation leaves a lot to be 
desired. At times it just isn’t there, or is just too technical. We 
have a long way to go in that particular area, a long way. 

Pragma: How do you handle reviews of your data processing 
personnel? 

Kempter: We do that on an annual basis, and I don’t know if 
it’s unique or not, but I think it’s a little different. We’ll have 
the manager review the employee, but also the employee 
review his own performance. And they do it separately. So for 
example, when I review the data processing manager, I’ll do it 
independently and he’ll do it independently, then we’ll get 
together and compare notes. It’s an amazing process, and it in¬ 
sures that you are communicating with each other, that you’re 

Continued on page 42 
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queries 

_ 

The first four Queries appeared in Pragma # 1. 

5. The system documentation does not contain any guidelines 
indicating what an account’s workspace parameter in 
attribute eight of SYSTEM account definition items should 
be. What are the pros and cons of large and small workspaces? 
How does one determine the optimum workspace size for a 
given account? 

6. With the 4.1 spooler, the SP-ASSIGN HS command will 
successfully set up a hold file. But when later using action 
code 3 in the SP-JOBS display to cancel the HS option in an 
attempt to make the job print, nothing happens. How can a 
job that has had the HS option cancelled be made to print? 

Use SP-JOBS action code 8, or the SP-EDIT verb, and then 
give the P command to print the job. 

7. For reasons our customer engineer cannot explain, he has 
been taught to use a verb he calls CHOP before running the 
various ATP diagnostics. He manually creates the verb with 
the Editor, placing a P in attribute one, and 2118 in attribute 
two. Also, he has been taught to enter six zeroes with the 
debugger at 280.135;3 when running the BLAST diagnostic 
under the 4.1 release. What does CHOP do, and why is the 
BLAST patch necessary? 

8. What does ERRMSG item [13] DATA LEVEL DESCRIP¬ 
TOR MISSING mean? 

This message results when trying to list a file that does not 
have an item named DL/ID in the file’s dictionary. The DL/ID 
item is intended to point to the frames on disk that make up 
the data level portion of any file (as opposed to the dictionary 
level portion). Some files, such as SYSPROG’s TSYM file, are 
typically only used as a dictionary level file, and so software 
that accesses the file may never bother to maintain an item 
named DL/ID. But most files do have a DL/ID item in their 
dictionary, which should remain there indefinitely, unless 
clobbered by some sort of system or programming bug, or 
deleted through careless use of the Editor. If the error 
message is suddenly encountered while trying to list some file, 
use the DICT prefix in the command to try and avoid the 
error. For example, use LIST DICT TSYM instead of LIST 
TSYM. 

9. Other than using the CPU console switches, is there any 
way to successfully log onto (break into) a Microdata 8000 
system that has unknown passwords set for every account? 

10. How does one determine the current percentage of total 
disk space still available, when running under 4.1? 

To determine the percentage of disk space still available for 


If you have questions or if you hove answers, send either 
to Pragma far publication — both are eiigible for 
Pragma's author payment awards. 


files at any given moment, first give the WHAT command in 
the SYSPROG account to determine the total file space in the 
configuration. Using the frame numbers displayed by the 
WHAT command, subtract the FRAME ID OF THE BASE 
OF THE SYSTEM DICTIONARY from the MAXIMUM 
FRAME ID FOR THIS SYSTEM and add one, to get the 
total frames available in the configuration. Then give the 
POVF command to find the number of frames currently un¬ 
used. The TOTAL NUMBER OF CONTIGUOUS FRAMES 
displayed by POVF plus the number of LINKED frames, if 
any (displayed at the top of the first column output by POVF), 
is the number of frames currently unused. This number, divid¬ 
ed by the configuration toted determined from the WHAT 
command, is the percentage of disk that is still unused. (Ac¬ 
tually, a small number of frames included in the POVF display 
may be grabbed for account workspaces and therefore not be 
available for files, but the total number of such frames is 
usually not significant.) Note that just because a frame is 
physically on disk in the file space area does not mean the 
frame is guaranteed to be used in a file or be free as available 
space, since if a D-pointer is deleted (say with the Editor), then 
those frames addressed by the D-pointer are lost to the system 
and not reusable until the next file restore. Only the 
DELETE-FILE verb can properly delete a file and return its 
frames to the POVF list. If the above calculations indicate 
only a small number of unused frames are left on the disk, but 
the STAT-FILE report totals do not show a balancing large 
total number of frames used, then the system is probably over¬ 
due for a file restore, since it appears some D-pointers have 
been deleted, resulting in the loss of frames. In any case, it’s 
always a good idea to periodically monitor disk consumption, 
so that extra mass storage can be acquired in plenty of time. 

11. On some of our ADDS terminals, why does the 

DATA/BASIC statement INPUT X,10_cause asterisks to 

display when the operator attempts to type more than ten 
characters, instead of stopping the cursor and beeping like our 
Prisms and other ADDS units? 

12. When the WHERE (S) command is given, a column show¬ 
ing LINKS is output, but the documentation does not explain 
what LINKS are. What are LINKS? 

13. How can a program written in DATA/BASIC be made to 
lock individual file items for updating, instead of locking 
whole groups? 

The first thing to do is make sure that item locking is really 
necessary, since going to all the trouble of setting up item 
locks may not really be worth it, or even required. Two users 

Continued on page 34 
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the 

computer 

room 
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The 

Trouble 

Tree 

A document designed to allow inexperienced 
personnel to diagnose and correct system 
malfunctions is described. 


ft melkun computer room is the sign of on efficient data 
processing organization, and an important requirement 
in any computer room is good documentation — docu¬ 
mentation regarding the care and use of peripherals, 
system error recovery, maintenance procedures, and a 
myriad of other details regarding day-to-day computer 
operations. In this regular department. Pragma will be 
presenting documentation, ideas, and techniques for 
guaranteeing a smooth-running computer room. 


No computer should be without a Trouble Tree, which is a 
document for diagnosing hardware and software malfunctions 
(see the sample listing on the opposite page). The document is 
organized as a series of questions that can be answered yes or 
no. Either answer leads to a more refined question, in an 
attempt to narrow down the cause of the problem so a solution 
can be recommended. Since each question “branches” off to 
two more questions, the complete document forms one large 
binary tree (a structure familiar to most programmers), hence 
the name Trouble Tree. 

Trouble Trees are easy to maintain on a computer, although a 
hard copy should always be available in case the computer 
goes down. By giving each question in the Tree a number, a 
file of Trouble Tree questions can easily be established by 
letting question numbers be item identifiers, and by storing 
the question text as an attribute. Two other attributes can be 
used to store the numbers of the two questions next in line if 
the answer is yes or no. The Editor can be used to maintain the 
file of questions, and ENGLISH is useful for printing out the 
Tree in sorted question order. Since Trouble Trees are fre¬ 
quently restructured as questions are added or changed 
because of experience gained while diagnosing new problems, 
having the questions available as items in a file, instead of as 
one large text document, often makes for easier editing of the 
Tree. 

Trouble Trees are especially valuable because they allow inex¬ 
perienced personnel to quickly diagnose and correct system 
malfunctions. A Trouble Tree should be comprehensive, cover¬ 
ing all types of possible system failures. A complete Tree must 
address potential problems with any peripheral (such as ter¬ 
minals, tapes, or printers), problems with daily procedures 
(such as batch runs, FILE-SAVEs, and restores), problems 
with file structures (such as group format errors), and of 
course, complete catastrophes (such as a system crash). The 
Tree should be continuously checked and maintained: if a new 
problem is encountered that isn’t already covered by the Tree, 
the Tree should be modified to include the problem so that if it 
should happen again, the solution can be quickly found. With 
a complete Trouble Tree at its disposal, an installation will 
discover that a number of problems formerly requiring the 
attention of special personnel can now be handled as a routine 
clerical matter. 
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TROUBLE TREE 

SAMPLES 

These are questions extracted from a Trouble Tree, 
demonstrating the sequence in which a terminal 
malfunction might be diagnosed. 

IF YES IF NO 

STEP QUESTION GO TO GO TO 


0 The system has some kind of 
problem. Is the problem with 
one or more pieces of the hard¬ 
ware? 1 63 

1 Something appears wrong with 
the hardware. Are one or more 
terminals failing to respond? 5 7 

5 One or more terminals are fail¬ 
ing to respond. Is the HALT light 
on the front of the system’s con¬ 
sole lit? 19 9 


9 One or more terminals are fail¬ 
ing to respond and the HALT 
light is not on. Is it only one ter¬ 
minal that is failing to respond 
while the other terminals appear 
all right? 13 

13 Only one terminal is failing to 
respond. Be sure the terminal 
does not have the printer or tape 
drive attached and is simply 
waiting for the output device to 
be ready. The terminal is prob¬ 
ably the problem. Make sure all 
switches are at proper settings 
and all cables are securely con¬ 
nected. If necessary, power the 
terminal off and back on to reset 
it. If the terminal still does not 
work, swap it with a terminal 
known to be working to deter¬ 
mine if the problem is on the ter¬ 
minal side or on the com¬ 
puter/cable side. Does even a 
good replacement terminal 
known to have been working 
also fail to respond when at¬ 
tached to the port? 27 

25 More than one terminal is failing 
to respond. The system has not 
halted but apparently is hung. 

Try the recovery from lost inter¬ 
rupts procedure posted on the 
wall of the computer room. Are 
all terminals now functioning 
normally? 36 


25 


45 


39 
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Continued from page 31 

sharing a file will attempt to lock the same group surprisingly 
seldom, in all but the smallest of files, so that item locking 
gives no particular advantage over the system’s built-in group 
locking. Even if the file being shared is very small, picking a 
large modulo for the file usually spreads out the items enough 
so that there is only one item per group, and locking groups for 
updates then becomes the same as locking items. But if for 
some reason item locking is still desired, the effect can most 
easily be accomplished by setting aside a “lock byte” (typically 
attribute one) in each item of the file where item locking will be 
supported. Then any time it is necessary to update an item, 
the program should do a READU to momentarily lock the 
item (and its group) and check the lock byte. If the lock byte in 
the item is “set” (say, not null, by convention), then someone 
else has the item locked and the program must release the item 
(and its group) and try again later. If the lock byte is clear 
(null), then no one has the item locked, so the program should 
set the lock to some non-null character and write the item back 
to the file. In either case, the group containing the item will 
only be momentarily locked, and other processes can then 
immediately begin updating other items in the same group. 
When the program is finished with the item, it must remember 
to clear the lock byte. For example, 

READU ITEM FROM ID ELSE ITEM = ”” 

IF ITEM <LOCK> # ”” THEN 
! ABORT, ITEM ALREADY LOCKED 
RELEASE ID 
GO TO 999 
END 

! ITEM IS AVAILABLE, LOCK IT AND RELEASE GROUP 
ITEM < LOCK> = “X” 

WRITE ITEM ON ID 

! NOW WE CAN TAKE OUR TIME UPDATING THE ITEM 
ITEM <BALANCE> = ITEM <OWED> —ITEM <PAID> 

! NOW CLEAR LOCK AND WRITE FINAL ITEM 
ITEM < LOCK> = ”” 

WRITE ITEM ON ID 

Technically, only a WRITEV would be necessary to set a lock, 
but there have been reports of a bug preventing WRITEV 
from unlocking groups. To avoid wasting a byte in every item 
in the file, a separate file can be set up for the locks, where the 
presence of an item identifier indicates the item is locked: 

LOCKED = 1 

READU IGNORE FROM LOCK.FILE, ID ELSE LOCKED = 0 
IF LOCKED THEN RELEASE LOCK.FILE, ID ; GO TO 999 
WRITE ”” ON LOCK.FILE, ID 
READ ITEM FROM DATA.FILE, ID ELSE ITEM = ”” 

ITEM <BALANCE> = ITEM <OWED> —ITEM <PAID> 
WRITE ITEM ON DATA.FILE, ID 
DELETE LOCK.FILE, ID 

Having a separate lock file also avoids checking the whole 
data file just to see everything that’s locked, if that kind of 
monitoring is required. If one lock file is to support multiple 
data files, then the item identifier in the lock file should con¬ 
sist of the data file name concatenated with the data item 
name. Generalized item locking routines can also add extras 
like recording which port and account has the item locked and 
so on, but those features might cause unacceptable delays and 
overhead. 

14. The system’s ACC file allows the disk reads and CPU time 
consumed at each session to be recorded, but how should those 
figures be translated into tangible costs? What is a good 


algorithm for computing dollar charges for a session based on 
the statistics gathered in the ACC file? 

15. Releases 3.2 or 3.2B are familiar, but what are 3.2-1 and 
3.2.3 and 4.1-23? 

Many installations like to record the current number of 
patches they have installed in the release currently on their 
machine. This is typically done by placing the number of 
patches installed in ERRMSG item 335 after the release 
number found there, separated by a period or hyphen, 
resulting in release numbers like 3.2.3 (3.2 with 3 patches) or 
4.1-23 (4.1 with 23 patches). Sometimes the prefix indicates 
the number of patch reports, not the number of patches. 

16. How can a BREAK-ON column be suppressed from an 
ENGLISH output report? 

Use a column width of zero in the V/MAX field (attribute ten) 
of the dictionary item for the word following “BREAK-ON”. 

17. What’s the difference between Microdata’s SYSPROG 
account and SP account? 

The only possible differences between these two accounts are 
the parameters defined in the SYSTEM file’s definition item 
for each account. In other words: retrieval and update lock 
codes, password, system privilege level, workspace size, and 
ACC file update flag. On a standard Sysgen tape as delivered 
by Microdata, the SP item is a Q-pointer to the SYSPROG 
account, and all of the parameters are identical for the two 
accounts except for the workspace size. So once a user logs on 
to either account, the same Master Dictionary ends up being 
used, and all system files and verbs are accessible from either 
account in an identical manner. Since SP and SYSPROG are 
two different account names, two different logon procs may 
end up being executed, if procs named SP and SYSPROG are 
stored in the Master Dictionary. Since SP has a smaller 
workspace, it will abort when trying to execute certain func¬ 
tions, such as doing a FILE-SAVE with an 8192 tape record 
size. Apparently the idea behind SP was to have an account 
that would allow access to the SYSPROG account, but which 
could be logged on faster because of the short account name 
and minimum workspace size. 

18. What are the steps to create in one account a file that is a 
duplicate of some other file in another account? 

Assume the two accounts are called ALPHA and BETA, with 
BETA being the account in which the new file is to be created. 
BETA must have at least SYS1 privileges to allow creating 
the file. From the BETA account, use the CREATE-FILE 
command to create the new file. (See the system’s documenta¬ 
tion for an exact description of the format of the CREATE- 
FILE command.) It’s probably a good idea to use the same 
modulo and separation used by the old file, which can be 
looked up in the STAT-FILE report from the last FILE- 
SAVE. Then use the command SET-FILE ALPHA OLD 
(assuming the old file is named OLD), to set up a Q-pointer to 
the other account. Then use the command COPY DICT 
QFILE * to copy over all dictionary items. If the new file is 
named NEW, enter “(DICT NEW)” in response to the prompt 
“TO:” that is generated by the COPY command. Then use the 
command COPY QFILE * to copy all data items. Answer with 
“(NEW)” when prompted again with “TO:”. This procedure 
should work fine as long as the OLD file isn’t protected by 
retrieval codes. If the system won’t allow the COPY because 
the file is access protected, the personnel responsible for 
system security will have to help. 
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letters 

v^___ 


If you use ci Pick system, Progmo wonts to hear from you. 
Hove you developed opplicotions of interest to other 
users? Do you plan to acquire new hardware? SUhat 
features would you like to see in Pragma? fire you active 
in any type of user group organization? Ulrite Pragma 
today. All letters to the editors are welcome, and as 
many as possible will be published in the Letters Depart¬ 
ment in every issue. 


Computing Modulos 

I would like to point out a deficiency with your technique for 
“Computing Modulos with ENGLISH’’ (Pragma # 1, page 29). 
The algorithm suggested does not work well for files contain¬ 
ing items of an average size greater than 250 bytes. This is a 
common size for items on many Pick based systems. Consider 
a file of 1,000 items with an average size of 300 bytes. Your 
NEW.MOD correlative would calculate a suggested modulo of 
about 600. (For simplicity, the issues of divisibility by two or 
five and the quality of hashing distribution are not considered 
here.) If this suggested modulo of 600 is used, 40% of the data 
will go into overflow frames. The correct choice of modulo is 
1,000. With either choice, the same amount of disc space will 
be consumed: 600 frames of primary space and 400 frames of 
overflow space in the first case, 1,000 frames of primary space 
in the second. The NEW.MOD correlative suggests a file size 
which requires many more disc accesses but does not consume 
less disc space. 

Joseph H. Zeligs 
Generation Research 
San Diego, CA 

We're not sure what other algorithm you prefer instead, but 
our experience has shown that the one demonstrated in the ar¬ 
ticle results in good file performance. Actually, the article was 
never intended to promote any algorithm as being preferable 
over another. Instead, the article was designed to show that 
ENGLISH is quite capable of performing complicated com¬ 
putations, such as selecting new modulos. (The article also 
clearly showed how obscure the logic of long F-type computa¬ 
tions can quickly get. It would be interesting to see the same 
algorithm expressed in A-type IF-THEN-ELSE form, for com¬ 
parison.) The “Modulo Setting Program" article on page 6 of 
this issue is in a similar situation: even though the article 
deals with setting modulos, the intent is to show how to use an 
algorithm to set reallocation parameters. It doesn't really care 
what the particular algorithm is. 


When it comes to actually suggesting how to compute “cor¬ 
rect" modulos, we feel there are a number of pitfalls which 
make it difficult to find a perfect algorithm. Your suggestion 
implies that the primary concern in correctly sizing files is to 
reduce the number of items in overflow. Often, disk space is 
more of a concern than access time. 40% of each frame is wasted 
when filing 1,000 300-byte items with a modulo of 1,000. If the 
file grows to 10,000 items and we stick to a modulo of10,000 to 
avoid overflow, two megabytes are being used for nothing. 
Reduce the modulo to only 3,333 and suddenly far less than a 
half-megabyte is wasted. One begins to discover that choosing 
modulos really involves trading time for space. Time can be 
wasted because of excessive frame faults to get to an item; 
space can be wasted because items are not packed well enough 
within multiples of500 bytes. One also discovers that systems 
and files are often incredibly synergistic: the number of items 
is always changing; the size of each item varies; sometimes 
items are only accessed randomly; other times a SELECT is 
used and every frame is paraded through memory. 
Hypothesizing with nice round numbers, or ignoring the effect 
of one or two factors, can result in the selection of an algorithm 
for a situation that simply does not apply. What makes a 
modulo “correct" is its ability to meet some kind of specified 
time or space criteria, and a modulo algorithm should be con¬ 
sidered only a contender until proven the best through the use 
of actual benchmarks. In the mean time, we like our original 
algorithm because it is quite simple, yet overall it has given 
good results regardless of the current size or contents of a file. 

—Editors 

16-Ways from Irvine 

The following is in response to your Wish List item #18, 
“Changing Microdata Baud Rates” (Pragma #1, page 28). Our 
company now has in production a 16-way board that does not 
use DIP switches to set baud rates. The board is firmware con¬ 
trolled and has the following capabilities: 

1. Baud rates from 110 to 19,200. 

2. Baud rates can be set from a terminal or the system. 

3. Automatic baud rate detection. 

4. Complete hand shaking with peripherals. 

5. Baud rates are stored in a non-volatile memory when power 
fails and are retrieved on power-up. 

6. Users can write their own firmware for special communica¬ 
tion requirements. 

Dennis Keats 
Irvine Computer Corp. 

Costa Mesa, CA ^ 
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A Switchbox 
for 32 Ports 


A custom piece of hardware for the computer room, 
designed to allow the disconnection of terminals 
from a host computer, is described. 


Most data processing installations try hard to keep the com¬ 
puter continuously available for its users, with a minimum of 
downtime. But there are occasions when it is desirable to pre¬ 
vent users from being able to access a system with their ter¬ 
minals, such as while recovering from a system crash (in order 
to give data processing personnel a chance to diagnose and 
verify the system is fully operational, so that the crash 
recovery will be smooth and uncomplicated). Or, for example, 
it is convenient to keep users off a system immediately after a 
file restore, to give the system operator a chance to do a 
SYSTEM-SETUP and other such chores. Or, if an installation 
is experiencing hardware problems, then a mechanism for 
quickly stopping user activity is a handy tool in case of an im¬ 
minent failure (such as might be indicated by the sudden ap¬ 
pearance of ampersands, a warning of disc errors). 

For users of Prime hardware, Microdata's Sequel, or other 
systems with software controlled baud rates, simply using a 
command to change a port’s baud rate to some setting dif¬ 
ferent than the terminal’s rate is an effective way to cut off a 
user. And now that 4.1 establishes the date and time before 
the system is fully booted, some installations don’t even need 
to worry about users getting online too quickly after a file 
restore. But many installations only have hardware controlled 
baud rates, or are not yet on the 4.1 release. Or, even if they 
are on 4.1, some sites still need to perform housekeeping tasks 
such as creating spooler queues, after a file restore but before 
users log on. Such sites still need a convenient, foolproof 
method of keeping users off a system. 

One Microdata installation’s solution is shown in the 
photographs on the right: a custom-built switchbox for con¬ 
trolling up to 32 ports. The sheet metal switchbox measures 
three inches square, is a yard long, and is quite simple in 
design. Instead of plugging into the backplane of the com¬ 
puter, the cable from each terminal plugs into one of the 32 
female RS232 connectors along one side of the switchbox. 
Each female connector continues as a relatively short cable 
that comes out the opposite side of the switchbox through a 
two inch hole, as part of a bundle of 32 cables that are plugged 
into the computer’s backplane. 

The switchbox cables match, and are a continuation of, the 
cables from each terminal. In other words, just like a 
terminal’s 3-wire cable for sending, receiving, and ground, the 
switchbox cables each have a matching set of three wires. The 
difference is that the terminal’s send line (pin 2 on an RS232 
connector) is wired through one of the 32 toggle switches 
(Cutler-Hammer No. JMT-123B) along the top of the switch- 
box. By toggling the switch, the terminal can be effectively 
connected or disconnected from the system. Since the ter¬ 
minal’s receive line (pin 3 on an RS232 connector, leaving pin 7 
as the ground) bypasses the toggle switch as it runs through 
the switchbox, the terminal can continue receiving text and 
messages from the computer even if the terminal’s sending 
capability has been switched off. (This is the main difference 
between disconnecting terminals by using such a switchbox 
versus simply unplugging cables directly at the backplane.) 
Also note that switching off a terminal only prevents further 
operator input. It does not halt a running process, such as a 
SORT that may have already started. 

This particular switchbox has been in use for a number of 
years, and has given reliable service while saving a tremen¬ 
dous amount of time and trouble for data processing personnel 
on many occasions. Other installations may want to consider 
building a similar device. 
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Three views of the 
installed switchbox 
(clockwise from upper 
left): the switchbox 
alongside a Microdata 
6000 ; a closer view 
showing the bundle of 
cables coming from the 
computer into the left 
side of the switchbox, 
and 32 connectors on 
the right side of the 
switchbox with cables 
leading to terminals 
throughout the building; 
a closeup of the 
switchbox. 
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Security 
and the 
DATA/BASIC 
Programmer 

Methods are discussed for preventing the 
circumvention of system security measures by 
DATA/BASIC programmers at Microdata 
installations. 


Most data processing managers at Microdata installations seem 
resigned to the idea that their programmers can always 
manage to bypass system security, and so the programmers 
are given (however grudgingly) free access to all files and data 
on the system. 

Is that really the only choice? Or can accounts and files be con¬ 
figured in such a way that even a programmer cannot reach 
certain parts of the system? Would it be possible, for example, 
to set up an account for teaching introductory programming 
to complete novices, while insuring the system is completely 


safe from any intentional or accidental error a student might 
cause? 

Let’s list some of the weak points in the security of a 
Microdata system, and examine ways to prevent program¬ 
mers from exploiting those weaknesses. 

Access to the system debugger. With access to the debugger, 
a programmer can get to any frame on the system. Keeping an 
account at SYSO privileges solves this problem nicely, while 
also preventing tape access and Master Dictionary editing 
(two other potential security problems). Unfortunately, use of 
the DATA/BASIC debugger is also severely hampered when 
limited to SYSO privileges, so that program testing may be 
much more difficult. But surprisingly few programmers even 
bother learning how to use that debugger, and debugging can 
always be done through more traditional methods anyway 
(such as by the insertion of PRINT statements), so SYSO may 
not really be too high a penalty. 

Access to the TCL. Although the Master Dictionary may need 
to contain a number of powerful verbs, such as EDIT, to allow 
practical program development to take place, being able to ex¬ 
ecute any form of such a command at the TCL level can easily 
become a security problem, since the programmer can use the 
Editor to edit any DL/ID pointer in any unprotected file dic¬ 
tionary in order to point to any frame on disk. Not every file in 
the programmer’s account can be write-protected (after all, at 
least one file is going to be used to contain code newly written 
by the programmer), so the account must be configured with a 
logon proc that “traps” the programmer and prevents any ac¬ 
cess to the TCL. Using the BREAK key and typing “END” 
can be arranged to have no effect by including an “R” in at¬ 
tribute nine of the programmer’s account definition item in 
the SYSTEM file, so that the logon proc is simply re-entered. 
This proc, typically a kind of “menu” of commands, must be 
sophisticated enough to be able to invoke limited forms of all 
the verbs the programmer needs to create and test programs. 
For example, to edit the BP file (but not the BP dictionary), to 
compile a BP item, to execute the item, to log off, and so on. 

Access to certain DATA/BASIC statements. Once a program¬ 
mer with only SYSO privileges has logged on and become 
trapped in a logon proc that allows only limited forms of pro¬ 
gram development commands, the only remaining way in 
which the programmer might circumvent system security is 
by using certain powerful DATA/BASIC statements. For ex¬ 
ample, OPEN and WRITE would allow a programmer to ac¬ 
cess and change the DL/ID item in the BP file of the program¬ 
mer’s own account; ICONV and OCONV allow transfers to 
any frame address; CHAIN “EDIT DICT BP DL/ID” is 
another simple way to get to a D-pointer quickly. The only 
way to prevent these kinds of tricks is to include in the proc 
controlling all of the programmer’s actions an extra step that 
scans any program before it is compiled, to check for occur¬ 
rences of CHAINs, or conversions at user mode addresses 
(which might appear as a variable name, not just a literal like 
“U8A32”), or OPENs of dictionary files, or any other perceived 
security violation. 

What should be apparent by now is that a system can be made 
secure from programmers only by invoking extreme measures, 
which can drastically hamper the productivity of the program¬ 
mer. A considerable number of improvements in this type of 
software environment are necessary before the programmer 
can be as productive as possible while not being a security 
threat. 

QS 
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gomes 

_ 

COOKIE 

It is 7:06 AM and the Production Control Manager 
has just arrived. She immediately goes to her desk, 
logs on her terminal, and gives the COOKIE 
command. After a few milliseconds, the Honeywell 
Ultimate at the other end of the building shoots 
back with IT IS BETTER TO WEAR OUT THAN TO 
RUST OUT. About a half hour later, the receiving 
clerk goes online and immediately types in COOKIE. 
The cursor spurts out a line and the display glows 
with BEWARE! ICICLES ARE EAVESDROPPERS. By 
8:16, accounts payable personnel “eat” their 
COOKIE and get WHEN YOUR SPOUSE GOES OUT 
THE DOOR, LOVES COMES INNUENDO. Customer 
service calls order entry to tell them their COOKIE 
said DON’T LEAVE. YOU’LL BE HARD TO REPLACE 
AT THE SALARY WE’RE PAYING YOU. By 9:57, 
every user has used up their one COOKIE quota for 
the day. 

COOKIE is a simple little fortune telling program (see the 
listing on page 40) that was inspired by the FORTUNE com¬ 
mand available on most Unix operating system implementa¬ 
tions. On Unix, the FORTUNE command just randomly 
selects and displays a one-line fortune from a rather small file 
of available fortunes. Since the FORTUNE command can be 
used as often as desired, most users repeatedly execute the 
command until they grow bored or until they have managed to 
display every fortune. Then the novelty wears off and they 
lose interest. 

On the other hand, COOKIE is deliberately designed to pre¬ 
vent access by a user more than once a day. As a result, most 
users become forever fascinated with COOKIE. At the in¬ 
stallation where COOKIE was first implemented, the two 
dozen or so users on the system have been consistently 
“eating” COOKIEs once a day for over a year! 

The COOKIE program requires two files, named COOKIES 
and ATE, in order to operate. The file named COOKIES con¬ 
tains the fortunes from which the program makes a random 
selection. Each item in the file is a separate fortune. The item 
identifier is some integer greater than or equal to 1. The rest of 
the item consists of only attribute one, which contains the text 


For many people, computers ore synonymous uiith 
gomes, now that the video gome industry has become 
such o giant. Programmers frequently cut their teeth on 
small game programs, since such programs are often 
straight-forward and self-contained without a lot of com¬ 
plicated interfaces to files or other software. And, more 
than anything, games are simply entertaining and fun. 

The Games Department will be making periodic ap¬ 
pearances in Pragma. If you have a game program you 
would like to shore, send it in for publication. If there's 
anything the Pragma staff has time to do, it's "perform¬ 
ing rigorous software quality assurance" (in other words, 
trying out a new game on the computer). 


of the fortune itself. The easiest way to fill and maintain the 
COOKIES file is to use the Editor to create items for the file. 
The more items in the COOKIES file, the less often a user will 
see or remember a repeated fortune. 

The ATE file is where the COOKIE program records the last 
date each user has read a fortune. The items in the ATE file 
are automatically generated and maintained by the program, 
and should never need editing or adjustment. The identifier of 
each item in ATE is the name of an account a user logged on 
with. The rest of the item consists only of attribute one, which 
contains the date, in internal form, that the account used the 
COOKIE program to display a fortune. 

Line 1 of the program is an EQUATE that indicates how 
many items (fortunes) are in the COOKIES file. In this case, the 
EQUATE promises that COOKIES contains 500 items, which 
should be numbered contiguously from 1 to 500. If the 
COOKIES file is constantly growing because of the addition 
of new fortunes, it may be better to store the count of total for¬ 
tunes in some file, which is then read by the COOKIE pro¬ 
gram. That way, just the count can be edited in the file each 
time a new fortune is collected, and the program itself doesn’t 
have to be edited and recompiled. 

Line 6 determines the name of the account invoking COOKIE. 
If many users share the same account, it may be desirable to 
change the conversion to “G 1” to cause ATE item identifiers 
to be port numbers. That way, COOKIE will show a fortune 
any number of times per day for each account, but only once 
per day at a given port. 

Line 20 displays the fortune text, without regard to for¬ 
matting of any kind, so that fortunes longer than the display 
width will wrap around on the screen. Some collectors of for¬ 
tunes for the COOKIES file may like lengthy fortunes, in 
which case storing a fortune’s text as multiple values or at¬ 
tributes in each COOKIES item, and using a LOOP at line 20 
to display each text line, would be necessary enhancements. 
Note that in this version of the program, and assuming the 
user doesn’t mistake the message from line 17 as a fortune, an 
“empty” (nonexistent) cookie allows the user another chance 
at a fortune, since the ATE file isn’t updated before the STOP 
in line 18. To not allow another chance, the program could be 
changed by setting the COOKIE variable equal to the string 
in line 17, and deleting line 18. 

COOKIE is most entertaining and effective at an installation 
with a large number of end users and with a file containing a 
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large number of fortunes. Besides actual fortune cookies 
themselves, there are endless other sources of good fortunes 
worth collecting. Here are a few to start your file with: GET A 
PERFECT CUP OF COFFEE FROM A COPPER COFFEE 
POT. I KNOW A LOT OF CUTE SAYINGS, BUT NONE 
COME TO MIND RIGHT NOW. NEVER GO TO A DOC¬ 
TOR WHOSE OFFICE PLANTS HAVE DIED. QUESTION 
AUTHORITY. STRIVE TO LOOK TREMENDOUSLY IM¬ 
PORTANT. WHEN YOU DIAL A WRONG NUMBER, YOU 
NEVER GET A BUSY SIGNAL. HE WHO IS IMPATIENT 
WAITS TWICE. ON A CLEAR DISK, YOU CAN SEEK 
FOREVER. THE OBSCURE YOU WILL SEE EVENT¬ 
UALLY; THE COMPLETELY OBVIOUS TAKES 
LONGER. USE J. PAUL GETTY’S FORMULA FOR 
SUCCESS: RISE EARLY, WORK LATE, STRIKE OIL. 
THE TIME IS RIGHT TO MAKE NEW FRIENDS. 
REVERBERATIONS ARE OCCURRING AS A RESULTOF 
YOUR LIFESTYLE ADJUSTMENTS. THE ONE TIME 
TODAY THAT YOU LEAN BACK AND RELAX WILL BE 
THE ONE TIME THE BOSS WALKS BY. CAPRICORN, 
TAURUS AND VIRGO PERSONS ARE NEARING. 
DEMONSTRATE YOUR STRENGTH OF POSITION AND 
CONVICTIONS. APRIL BLIZZARDS WILL FREEZE 
YOUR GIZZARDS. TEAMWORK IS ESSENTIAL - IT 
WILL ALLOW YOU TO BLAME SOMEONE ELSE. 

m 


001 EGU TOTAL. COOKIES TO 500 
002 * 

003 OPEN "COOKIES" TO COOKIE. FILE ELSE STOP "ERR1" 

004 OPEN "ATE" TO ATE.FILE ELSE STOP "ERR2" 

005 * 

006 ACCOUNT * OCONV(OCONV<"", “U50BB">»"01 1") 

007 TODAY = DATEO 
008 * 

009 PRINT 

010 READU ATE FROM ATE.FILE, ACCOUNT ELSE ATE « "" 

Oil IF ATE = TODAY THEN 

012 PRINT "YOU ALREADY ATE TODAY. ":ACCOUNT:"!" 

013 STOP 
014 END 

015 CHOICE = RND<TOTAL. C00KIES) + 1 
016 READ COOKIE FROM COOKIE. FILE. CHOICE ELSE 
017 PRINT "THIS COOKIE IS EMPTY!" 

018 STOP 
019 END 
020 PRINT 
021 ATE = 

022 WRITE 
023 STOP 
024 * 

025 END 

PROGRAM 

LISTING 


COOKIE 

TODAY 

ATE ON ATE. FILE. 


ACCOUNT 


COOKIE 


Some New 
Subscribers 

Steven Davies-Morris 
Monitor Labs Inc 
San Diego, CA 

Thomas F. Dowling 
Benefit Systems Inc 
Baltimore, MD 

Don Katzman 
Foss Inc 
Denver, CO 

Peggy Morrison 
RN Home Care 
Moorestown, NJ 
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What Is COMPU-SHEET? 

A new financial planning program that allows you to explore the effects of 
your decisions before you put them to work. 


COMPU-SHEET is a powerful 
electronic worksheet which can 
be used by anyone.. .even 
without programming experi¬ 
ence. COMPU-SHEET gives you 
the ability to solve, in seconds, 
involved problems which might 
take hours to do by hand. With 
COMPU-SHEET you can create 
virtually any size and type of 
worksheet. You can enter 
headings, numbers, formulas, 
retrieve data from other files, 
and then COMPU-SHEET will 
calculate answers based upon 
your worksheet design. You can 
scroll over the entire worksheet 
in any direction. COMPU-SHEET 
is a visible programmable cal¬ 
culator with the flexibility a 
larger computer can offer. 
COMPU-SHEET brings the 
power of the computer to your 
imagination and fingertips. 

How can I use 
COMPU-SHEET? 

The uses of COMPU-SHEET are 
limited only by your imagina¬ 
tion. It can be used for cash 
flow projections...pro-forma 
statements.. .budget analysis 
.. .job costing.. .estimating... 
advertising analysis...proposals 
.. .investment analysis... 
sales forecasting... it can 
even be used for bar graphing. 

The list is endless. Then, when 
your worksheet is created, you 
can start analyzing with “WHAT 
IF...?” “What if sales 
increased...?” “What if the 
response rate is only...?” 

“What if the interest rate is ...?” 

How does 

COMPU-SHEET work? 

COMPU-SHEET is easier to use 
than pencil and paper. First, 
you lay out your worksheet by 
describing the width and justifi¬ 
cation of each column. Then you 

Selected by CDI to 


enter the body of the work¬ 
sheet — headings, numbers, 
and formulas. The cursor moves 
from location to location or you 
can move the cursor up, down, 
left, right, or diagonally. You 
can make a change to any loca¬ 
tion and COMPU-SHEET will 
recalculate your entire work¬ 
sheet in a matter of seconds. 
Your worksheet can be printed 
in whole or in part at any time. 
COMPU-SHEET is powerful, 
flexible, and very easy to use. 



Once your worksheet is set up, you can start 
experimenting with “What if?” Change any 
number or formula and COMPU-SHEET will 
recalculate your worksheet. 


Some of the features 
of COMPU-SHEET: 

• Worksheet size up to 32,267 
characters.. .allows for any 
number of columns and rows. 

• Columns may be set to any 
width desired.. .the width of 
any column may be changed 
independently of others. 

• Any number of vertical “win¬ 
dows” may be set...windows 
may scroll up, down, left, 
right, or diagonally. 

• New columns and rows can 
be inserted at any point.. .any 
column or row can be deleted. 
Formulas are adjusted auto¬ 
matically. 

be included with every 


The worksheet may be written 
to a file where any other pro¬ 
gram can read or write on the 
worksheet. 

In-screen prompting for data 
.. .the cursor moves in any di¬ 
rection over the worksheet. 
Formulas provide for standard 
algebraic format plus many 
additional operations. 
Formulas provide for reading 
and writing to any other sys¬ 
tem file. 

Worksheets can be merged 
and data can be transferred 
between worksheets. 

Does not use any assembly 
language code (user-modes). 
Operates on Microdata, CDI’s 
Series/1, ADDS Mentor™, 
Ultimate™, Evolution, Prime 
Information™ and other PICK 
operating system computers. 
COMPU-SHEET is available 
for a one-time license fee of 
$795.00 with a 21-day trial 
period. 

COMPU-SHEET brings the 
power of the computer to your 
imagination and fingertips. To 
leam more about COMPU- 
SHEET, call (602) 993-3579 or 
mail the form below to: 

INTERACTIVE SYSTEMS 
129 East Voltaire Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 85022 


I’m interested in 
learning more about 
COMPU-SHEET. 

Name_ 

Company_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State_ Zip_ 

Phone __ 


IBM Series/1. 
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Continued from page 30 
both on the same wave length. 

Pragma: Is salary administration based on a formula tied into 
appraisals and reviews? 

Kempter: Once again, we might be a little unique. We have all 
the employees on a salary basis, but I also attach a bonus to 
the various customized software applications that we do for 
our clients, and if the work is chargeable, I will give the pro¬ 
grammers a certain percentage of the amount we’re charging 
our clients if the project is completed on time. So it’s a salary 
plus a target incentive type bonus program that we operate off 
of. And I think that it’s really good, because as soon as they do 
something like complete a project on time, they’re immediate¬ 
ly rewarded versus waiting until a year is over and they forget 
about it. Plus it really motivates them to concentrate on that 
one project and get completed on a timely basis. 

Pragma: How do you determine the data processing budget? 
Kempter: We do it on an annual basis. It’s really pretty 
simplistic to do since we only, have basically two types of 
costs, and that’s our hardware and our people. Those two pro¬ 
bably give you 80% or 90% of the cost that will incur. 

Pragma: Are your people involved with local user groups? 
Kempter: Yes, we belong to a local user group in the Delaware 
Valley, and we belong to Micru International. We just joined 
IDBMA about a month ago. 

Pragma: For all this user group activity, what rewards to you 
get? 

Kempter: Oh, cross fertilization of ideas. See what other peo¬ 
ple are doing with their Microdata systems. It’s good ex¬ 
posure for our data processing staff to throw around common 
problems that we’re incurring with our systems and hardware. 
I find it very rewarding. And there is strength in numbers in 
dealing with Microdata. 

Pragma: Are you going to pay more attention to other com¬ 
patible systems in the future? 

Kempter: Definitely. We have as one of our goals to convert 
within the next three year time period all our packages that 
are written in PROG to DATA/BASIC, and that’s the respon¬ 
sibility of one of our programmers. I definitely want to look 
hard at other vendors in the future. I hope we grow, I hope we 
expand. But I don’t want to be strictly tied down to 
Microdata. I want to look at Prime, or Ultimate, or ADDS 
Mentor, or whatever else is available. I think it gives you bet¬ 
ter bargaining power with your vendors when you’re out there 
buying hardware and software. Plus, I have a dream that 
possibly we could take a lot of the software we have developed 
and make it compatible with various other pieces of hardware. 
We possibly could sell this to other people. 

Pragma: Does your company make use of microcomputer 
systems at all? 

Kempter: No. We’re looking at them, though. One thing we’re 
trying to do is integrate an Apple microcomputer with our 
Microdata system. The reason we want to do that is to be able 
to use Visicalc and other software packages like that. We 
worked with the people from Apple, but we hit a few problems 
and snags in being able to transfer the data back and forth, so 
now that project is on hold status. We are looking at the Radio 
Shack, we’re looking at what other CPA firms are doing. I 
understand the Big 8 firms are using Osborne microcom¬ 
puters, to actually take out with them on jobs. Microdata has 
told us that their new Prism 4 terminals are really microcom¬ 


puters and that all the guts are there, they just need the soft¬ 
ware to make them work. So we think there’s a definite place 
for them, we’re just not sure exactly how it’s going to fit into 
what we’re doing. But I see it possibly as a means of off¬ 
loading a lot of the data off of our mini, capturing it at the 
source and at some point transferring it downstream to our 
computer. 

Pragma: Galinski Hamburg has come a long way in data pro¬ 
cessing. What do you think will happen in the next few years? 
Kempter: I’d like to see us be able to, in the next two to three 
years, double what we have right now, as far as the number of 
clients on the system and the dollar amount of revenue that 
we re generating. I hope that, in the next two or three years, 
we’ll be able to go out and purchase another Sequel or 
whatever type computer. I think, it’s unique what we’re sell¬ 
ing. I think no one else is doing it at the present time, and I 
think the market is gigantic. I think they’re just waiting for us 
to knock on their doors. 
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Continued from page 12 

The design of PROFILE is very similar to TRIM.DELIM, in that the program 
is basically three nested FOR loops. The code begins by OPENing the file of 
interest and then asking if the operator wants to refresh the display after each 
item. If refreshing is chosen, the operator can observe PROFILE’S report 
being continuously updated as the file is being scanned, but it will take much 
longer to finish scanning the file. If refresh is not used, the program scans 
through the file faster, but the report is not output until after the last item has 
been read. 

Line 7 initializes what will be data for five of the report columns. MAX.AMC 
in line 8 will be the largest AMC encountered. Line 16 effectively counts the 
items found (even if the item identifier is null), and lines 17 and 18 update MIN 
and MAX ID for the first report row. 

Lines 20 to 44 were inspired by the TRIM.DELIM program, with some slight 
modifications (the adding of the .TXT variables) in an attempt to improve item 
scanning time. Note that line 25 bumps the FOUND count for an AMC even if 
only a system delimiter (not actual data) has been found in the attribute, and 
that line 32 excludes null values from MIN tests. Lines 33 to 40 update the 
MIN and MAX columns once a value has been extracted from the item. The 
output subroutine beginning at line 48 is called either from line 13 if the report 
is only to be output once at the end of all processing, or it is called from line 45 
if output is to be refreshed after scanning each item. Note that if the number of 
attributes (output rows) exceeds the number of available lines on the display 
screen, the output will scroll, making the refresh option unpleasant and requir¬ 
ing output to be sent to a printer unless some form of display paging is used. 

PROFILE inflexibly uses fixed field widths and justification that may be un¬ 
suitable for a given file. Perhaps the program should read a file’s dictionary to 
help decide the best format for outputting each of the final report rows. 
Another possible enhancement would be to modify PROFILE to include a 
seventh report column showing a single code character such as A, V or S to in¬ 
dicate whether the data stored in each attribute includes only attributes, or 
some values, or some subvalues. 

Even without any enhancements, both TRIM.DELIM and PROFILE can be 
valuable utilities, worth including in an installation’s software toolbox. 
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Continued from page 27 

data for each component part? In Vanilla, one alternate part 
number may be included as extra data for each component 
part 

LINE ITEM FORMAT. Is each line item in the list of bill com¬ 
ponents in the same format, and equivalent to the data for one 
part in the assembly? Or are arbitrary notes and other 
miscellaneous line items interspersed with part data? In 
Vanilla, if a component part number is not entered for a line 
item, the line item's description field (normally implied by the 
component part number) may be used for notes or arbitrary 
data, thereby allowing special line items. 

OTHER COMPONENT ATTRIBUTES. These are typically 
things like reference designators (for cross-referencing the 
location of components on schematics), item numbers (for se¬ 
quentially numbering components to ease searching when 
parts are not in sorted order), and other bits of information of 
interest to Engineering personnel. Although easily modified to 
include such data, for now Vanilla maintains only the part 
number, description, quantity and alternate for each compo¬ 
nent. As a bill is being updated, Vanilla does display the 
relative number of the current line item being shown. 

OTHER BILL ATTRIBUTES. These are typically things like 
revision and status information, where-used indicators, page 
counts and sizes for the actual equivalent paper documents, 
and other bits of information of interest to Engineering per¬ 
sonnel. In Vanilla, a notes field consisting of any number of 50 
character lines is provided for capturing such data. 

The mention of where-used indicators brings up the subject of 
Vanilla's bill of material file structure. In most software systems 
for maintaining bills of material, the bill of material input pro¬ 
gram will not only keep the bill of material file updated, but it will 
also maintain an inverted version of the bill of material file, called 
the where-used file. The where-used file allows tracing a 
product's structure from the bottom up, so that it can quickly 
and easily be determined in what assemblies a given part is 
used. Strictly speaking, a where-used file is only necessary if 
an efficient “multi-level'' where-used capability is required. (A 
multi-level where-used report shows all higher assemblies that 
use a given part, regardless of at what level the part is actually 
used.) If the only where-used requirement is to report at what 
immediately highey (single) level a part is used, then an in¬ 
quiry language like ENGLISH can be used to simply search 
the bill of material file for any occurrence of a given part, and a 
where-used file is not really necessary. Such a brute force 
search will be much slower than a simple lookup in a where- 
used file, but since the frequency of use of a where-used 
capability if often quite low, the cost of developing and main¬ 
taining where-used software and data can easily overrun the 
cost of occasional delays while waiting for a search of the bill 
of material file to finish. Because ENGLISH can easily search 
the bill of material file for single level where-used occurrences, 
and since multi-level where-used reports are more of a luxury 
for Engineering personnel than a necessity for a working MRP 
system, Vanilla does not bother to maintain a where-used file. 

The internal structure of a bill of material file can be as varied 
as the number of vendors of manufacturing software. The bill 
of material system in one manufacturing package out of the 
Seattle area was inspired by an earlier IBM collection of soft¬ 
ware, so it chose to structure its bills of material so that each 
item in the file corresponds to one component part in a bill, 
with pointers to the preceding and following components to 
form linked lists, both across and up and down the product 


GET.BM 

SCREEN 

DEFINITION 


001 

(302 

003 ID3REV3DESC3SITEM3PART3SREV3CDESC3QTY3&JM3ALT3 
NQTE3QK3SPART3SDESC3SQTY3SALT3$I'K3TE 
004 

005 \\\\ Bill! Revision:\\ Des 

crietion: \\\ Item:\\ 1 Component! 

Revision!\\ 2 Description!\\ 3 0uan 

tity: U/M: 4 Alternate par 

t:\\ 5 Note: 

006 0,0 

007 ]]]]]]]] 1331 PART ] CDESC 3 OTY 3 ALT ] NOTE 
006 

009 S3S3S3S3S3S3S3S3S3S3S3S3N3N3N3N3N 
010 

011 L3L3L3L3L3L3L3L3L3L3L3L 
012 13131313131313131313131 
013 Y 
014 

015 

016 4,1634,3536,1639,16311,16311,35313,16315,16315 
,36315,59317,16322,37 
017 731330353731330310323735032 
018 

019 3TPn;x;;i3TPti;x;;2 

020 731330353731330310323735032 

021 3131313313331 

022 Bill of material number (up to 7 disits):3333C 
omponent part number (up to 7 digits):33Itea d 
escription (any 30 characters):36uantitv (rmme 
ric>:33Alternate part number (up to 7 disits): 
3Note!3File (FI) or exit (EX) or soto (1-5): 
023 22,0313 322,03322,0322,03 322,0322,0322,0 
024 22,41333322,393322,37322,193322,39322,5322,37 
025 3933334133433613341375343 
026 

027 733337333033335032 
028 
029 
030 

031 MD03 3 3 3HD03 3 3 3 3HD0 

032 33F3F3F3F3F3F3F3F3F3F3F3F3F3F3F 

033 

034 

035 

036 

037 

038 

039 

040 ('EX')E 
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structure. The advantage of this approach is that any limita¬ 
tions potentially imposed by some operating system on the 
maximum record size allowed is never a problem, since only 
one component (not the whole bill of material) is ever stored in 
a file record. The disadvantage of this approach is that listing 
a complete bill of material requires a program written to deal 
with all those pointers, since interpreting the structure of such 
a file is typically beyond the capabilities of a report generation 
language like ENGLISH. Another package out of Southern 
California chooses to maintain its bills of material as just one 
record, which simplifies many of the programs that have to 
deal with the file. But that software also chooses to store each 
component as a separate attribute (not value!) in the file item, 
which still makes reporting with ENGLISH hopeless. In 
Vanilla, all the data for a bill of material is stored in one file 
item, and the data for each component part in the bill is saved 
as an associated group of values, to aid in report generation 
with ENGLISH. 

In any software system consisting of a collection of programs, 
it is desirable to maintain a certain consistency in the ap¬ 
pearance and operation of the programs, so that the problems 
of operator documentation, training and understanding are 
simplified. Vanilla’s bill of material input program (see the 
GET.BM program listing beginning on page 28) is designed to 
provide and enforce a number of conventions regarding 
operator inputs, and these conventions will continue to reap¬ 
pear in other, future Vanilla software. Some of these conven¬ 
tions are: 

FORMATTED SCREENS. Vanilla programs use formatted 
screens with fixed field locations for each piece of data that is 
input or displayed. Whenever an existing item is called up for 
editing, all current data is first displayed to give the operator 
a complete picture of the state of the item. If an error message 
is output at any time, it is always displayed at the lower left 
hand corner of the screen. And since many file records are 
often designed to contain an arbitrary number of line items 
consisting of an associated group of attribute values, but there 
is limited space on the display screen, only one line item at a 
time is every displayed, and mechanisms (such as hitting the 
RETURN key) are provided to allow the operator to cycle 
through all line items and display any particular item of in¬ 
terest. (Vanilla does not rely on SCREENPRO’s multivalue 
display and update method using the LINE FEED key, 
because it is too limited for many types of applications.) 

EXIT COMMAND. At any time, the operator may input 
“EX” to either exit from the group of fields being input to get 
to the final file-or-exit prompt, or exit the current file item 
(from the file-or-exit prompt), or exit the entire program (from 
the initial prompt for an item identifier). 

GOTO COMMAND. From the final file-or-exit prompt, the 
operator may go back to a field and resume responding to all 
prompts for data. 

FIELD CLEARING. Any non-required field can be cleared of 
data with the backslash key. (This is a SCREENPRO conven¬ 
tion.) 

SEPARATE DELETES. Programs separate from the main in¬ 
put program for any file are used for deleting file items, to pre¬ 
vent unskilled operators from accidentally destroying data. 

In the same way that Vanilla programs all support a number 
of conventions for the operator, the DATA/BASIC code also 
follows certain conventions for the programmer. For example, 
all attribute references are symbolic, with the variable names 
all appearing as EQUATES at the start of each program in the 


form FILE$ATTRIBUTE. And all SCREENPRO step 
references appear as lower case EQUATES. More of these con¬ 
ventions will be discussed as more Vanilla code is presented. 

The code in GET.BM may seem to have a preponderance of 
statement labels, but there is really a very small number of 
GOTOs (a concession from structured programming techni¬ 
ques in the interest of allowing easy data entry procedures for 
the operator), and so the program is actually straightforward 
and easy to follow. In fact, the code can easily serve as a model 
for any application with a major requirement of supporting 
the input of an associated group of attribute values: modifying 
GET.BM to become some other program for maintaining a file 
that happens to have items structured similar to bills of 
material should be an easy task. 

Note that since a bill’s revision and description are displayed 
only once by line 34, translate conversions in the 
SCREENPRO screen definition are used to do the job. But 
since any number of component revisions, descriptions, and 
units of measure might be displayed during the update session 
for one bill of material, the program bothefs to load that data 
itself (lines 43 to 55). Also, a component’s part number and 
description must both be deleted in order to delete a line item 
(line 83). The program’s weakest point is its inability to allow 
new line items to be inserted ahead of other line items. Such a 
feature can be added by including an INsert command option 
at the file-or-exit prompt. The option would transfer to line 59, 
while making sure to INSert a group of nulls with each input 
of a new part, to make room in the bill of material record. Any 
code that exits the line item creation loop would then have to 
make sure at least a part number or description was present in 
a line item, otherwise the hole left by the INSertion attempt 
would have to be DELeted. 

In the next installment, Vanilla will venture into another ma¬ 
jor source of file data for MRP: purchasing. 

E 


Some New 
Subscribers 

Arthur F. Huber 
Nolts Pond Inc. 

Silver Spring, PA 

Mark Nelson 
DMS of Green Bay 
Green Bay, WI 

Malia Culbreth 

Colorado Vision Services Inc. 
Arvada, CO 

Joseph T. Ameres 
Charles P. Young Co. 
New York, NY 
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A Spread Sheet Generator 
for Microdata Computers! 

• MARKET SHARE ANALYSIS 

• CAPITAL BUDGETING 

• DISCOUNT SCHEDULES 

• CASHFLOW 

• COMMISSION PLANS 

• PRODUCT PRICING 

• LONG RANGE PLANNING 

• DIVISION SUMMARIES 

• CAPACITY PLANNING 

• INVENTORY FORECASTS 

• PROFORMAS 

• JOB COST ESTIMATING 

• INCOME STATEMENTS 

• SALES FORECASTS 

• “WHAT IF” MODELING 

• BALANCE SHEETS 

• MAKE OR BUY OR LEASE 

• PROFIT & LOSS STATEMENTS 

• REQUIREMENTS PLANNING 

• CONSOLIDATIONS 

• ANY SPREAD SHEET APPLICATION 


What is Cargo? 

Cargo is powerful software — a pro¬ 
gram — for Microdata computers that 
allows users with no computer training 
to quickly and easily create, compute, 
manipulate, display and print spread 
sheets...spread sheets such as profit 
and loss statements, sales forecasts, 
budgets — any of the kinds of tabular 
reports found throughout a business 
organization. If you are working with 
columns and rows of numbers and 
text, Cargo will automate your work — 
without the help of programmers or 
other data processing personnel! 


Why Use Cargo? 

Cargo makes spread sheet revisions 
and turnaround extremely quick and 
easy • Cargo avoids programming, 
especially those expensive program 
development and maintenance costs • 
Cargo allows non-programmers to im¬ 
plement useful business applications 
on the computer • Cargo quickly pays 
for itself • If desired, Cargo can be in¬ 
corporated into ongoing development 
work by programmers, allowing current 
programming projects to be completed 
sooner • Cargo output is self- 
documenting • Cargo completely 
replaces the necessary programming 
in most spread sheet applications. 


How Does Cargo Work? 

To create a spread sheet with Cargo, a user begins by typing into the computer the list of column and row names that 
border the sheet. Typically, the columns are time periods such as JAN, FEB, MAR...while the rows are categories such 
as INCOME, SALES, INVENTORY, and so on. Next, the user inputs the starting values for various positions on the 
sheet. Then, using a simple, menu-driven, “fill-in-the-blanks” approach, the user defines the rules by which the rest of 
the sheet values should be computed. For example, Add all rows from row FOOD through row SHELTER put result in 
row EXPENSES . At this point, all necessary data for the sheet has been supplied. Cargo always has a current version 
of the sheet on file, so the user never has to repeat any of the work done to develop a spread sheet. The user can now 
command Cargo to calculate the remaining values on the sheet and output the final results. If desired, the user may 
specify parameters to cause the final report to appear in any desired format. Often, the user will want to modify some 
of the various columns, rows, values or calculation rules and then recompute the complete sheet. This can quickly 
and easily be done any number of times with Cargo, allowing the user to experiment with report formats, test assump¬ 
tions about initial or final data values, ask “what if...” questions for planning — in short, use a powerful tool to com¬ 
municate results, examine alternatives, and improve decision-making. 
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Features 

Designed and offered exclusively for Microdata systems • Totally on-line and interactive • Fully menu driven with 
continuous prompting • Simple to understand • Easy to use • No prior computer knowledge required • Field 
proven • No special syntax or formulas to memorize • Complete documentation, all on-line and immediately ac¬ 
cessible • Includes step-by-step demonstration examples • Installs in seconds • One copy of Cargo 
simultaneously supports any number of terminals, accounts and sheets • Absolutely no assembly language code, 
special user modes, or hardware modifications for insured compatibility with future operating system 
releases • Fully symbolic: names instead of numbers reference sheet columns and rows (Add WAGES with 
DIVIDENDS put result in INCOME instead of cryptic methods like ROW 3 = ROW 1 + ROW 2) • Full complement of 
sheet calculating operations • Number of columns and rows limited only by Microdata file and record capacities 
(total column and row name lists may not exceed 32,267 characters) • Cargo has been used for spread sheets with 
hundreds of rows and columns in each sheet • All data structures transparently maintained as files — simplifies use 
of Cargo by programmers, yet allows users to totally ignore file system • Defaults used for all parameters to 
simplify initial sheet creation • Repetitive data easily created by input commands or by calculation • File data can 
be read into sheets • Multiple sheets easily consolidated • Automatic rotation of time period columns for rolling 
reports • Sheet copy capability • Portions of sheets can be selected for printing • Calculation results displayable 
before printing • Sheets can be printed as data capture worksheets, data entry validation sheets, or final report 
sheets • All calculation rules printable as easy-to-read prose • Printed report widths, spacing, underlining, decimal 
places, headings, footings and other parameters all under user control. 


How To Try Cargo 

1. Fill out, sign, and date the License Agreement below. Be sure to include your mailing address, SYSTEM SERIAL 
NUMBER, and signature. Do NOT use a Post Office box, if possible. 

2. Circle your tape drive density: (800 BPI) or (1600 BPI) 

3. Enclose payment of $880. California buyers must add 6% sales tax. 

4. Send this order, the License Agreement, and your payment to: Semaphore Corporation 

207 Granada Drive 
Aptos, CA 95003 

5. Loading instructions and a complete Cargo magnetic tape, which includes all documentation, will be delivered to 
you within 15 days of receiving your order. 

6. If within 30 days of receiving your tape you are not completely satisfied with Cargo for any reason, we will permit 
you to return Cargo, and we will then return your uncashed check to you. 

Cargo is available immediately, but currently only for computers using Microdata operating system release 4.1 or later • Since Cargo is menu driven 
and uses formatted screens extensively, 9600 baud terminals are recommended (but not required) when using Cargo • Quantity discounts 
available • Dealer inquiries invited • Telephone Semaphore Corporation at (408) 688-9200. 


Non-Exclusive Software License Agreement 

Semaphore Corporation will provide a non-exclusive perpetual license to 
Company Name _ 

Address __ 


(hereafter referred to as “Licensee”) to use the Cargo software (hereafter referred to as “Software”). The Licensee hereby agrees 
the Software being licensed, and all alterations, modifications, revisions and enhancements thereto, whether now or hereafter 
made, constitute proprietary information, rights and trade secrets of Semaphore Corporation, and that title and full ownership 
rights to the Software and to any alterations, modifications, revisions and enhancements thereto, shall remain in Semaphore Cor¬ 
poration. The Licensee hereby ag rees the Software shall b e used only by the Licensee on the Licensee’s Microdata computer equip¬ 
ment, mainframe serial number ] j . The Licensee hereby agrees not to resell, trade or otherwise make the 

Software available in any form to any other person, persons or company without prior written permission from Semaphore Corpora¬ 
tion. The term of this license shall commence upon the signing of this agreement and shall remain in force perpetually unless ter¬ 
minated by Semaphore Corporation. Semaphore Corporation makes no warranty, express or implied, concerning the applicability of 
this Software to any specific purpose. It is solely the Licensee’s responsibility to determine suitability of the Software for a par¬ 
ticular purpose. Semaphore Corporation accepts no liability for loss or damage caused, or alleged to be caused, directly or indirect¬ 
ly, by any Software sold by Semaphore Corporation, including but not limited to any interruption of service, loss of business or an¬ 
ticipatory profits or consequential damages resulting from the use or operation of such Software. This statement of limited liability 
is in lieu of all other warranties or guarantees, express or implied, including warranties of merchantability and fitness for a par¬ 
ticular purpose. 

Signed by_Date_Telephone_ 

Printed Name_Title _ 
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Provides Software and Support 
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SEMAPHORE CORPORATION 
207 GRANADA DRIVE 
APTOS, CA 95003 
408-688-9200 


• COMPLETE SPECIFICATION 

• ELEGANT DESIGN 

• SYSTEMATIC IMPLEMENTATION 
•THOROUGH TESTING 

• PATIENT USER TRAINING 
•ONLINE DOCUMENTATION 
•PROVEN POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


SPECIALIZING IN MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS: ENGINEERING • PURCHASING 
• RECEIVING • INSPECTION • ORDER ENTRY • SHIPPING • CUSTOMER SERVICE 
• PRODUCTION CONTROL • SHOP FLOOR • PAYROLL • PERSONNEL 
• RECEIVABLES • PAYABLES • COST ACCOUNTING • GENERAL LEDGER 

• FIXED ASSETS • MODELING 









